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RECENT STUDIES OF KIERKEGAARD 


THE steady increase of English books on Kierkegaard has 
the appearance of a regular fashion. Heralded by a translation 
of the Philosophical Fragments, an essay by Haecker, and short 
studies by Allen and Bain, we now have a full-length life, 
6oo pages of the Journals, and a promise of all the main works 
innew translation. It looks like a campaign to acclimatize an 
author already famous in Germany, lauded in Russia and Spain, 
and known to an éite in France. The appearance is unfortunate, 
since it may strengthen a superficial antipathy towards one who 
to the sophisticated appears a freak, whose love of paradox 
seems unreasonable, and whose style is thought too involved to 
be profitable. The reading now made available may show these 
first impressions to be unjust to the sanity and ‘the essential 
sobriety of Kierkegaard’s mind’ (Lowrie, 276). And the appear- 
ance of an admirably cogent Italian exposition of Kierkegaard’s 
thought is a reminder that we are dealing with something more 
serious than an English or American fashion. 

The three books here noticed very happily complement each 
other, both in attitude and in material. Lowrie’s work’ is too 
large to be within reach of the ordinary reader’s purse but contains 
somewhere within it all the information that a general student 
will need. Its usefulness as a work of reference is increased by 
voluminous (and indexed) quotation and some excellent appen- 
dixes. It is unfortunately too verbose and unmethodical to make 
easy reading or to leave a clear impression, and this is where 
Dr Lombardi* is peculiarly successful. One has only to com- 
pare the two accounts of Kierkegaard’s Either-Or (one of the 

' Kierkegaard by Walter Lowrie. pp. xviii + 636. (Oxford University Press 1938.) 


* Franco Lombardi, Kierkegaard (Pensatori antichi e moderni, La Nuova Italia), 
PP. 322. 
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great books of the nineteenth century) to see how ably the 
Italian scholar reproduces (95-105) the essential movement 
and content of a work which the American confesses himsf 
unable to summatize (233-251). The case is the same for mos 
of the major works of Kierkegaard. 

Mr Dru’s translation of the major part of Kierkegaard 
Journals? is in a class by itself, a work not only of extrem 
importance but of great beauty. The Journals bring one into 
close contact with an amazing personality. Too sensitive unde 
suffering to communicate himself directly in his books, Kierke- 
gaard is natural in the Journals, and the brilliance of thought 
and style is perceptible through the excellent (sometimes rathe: 
curious) translation. They are not morbid, and not sensational. 
This ‘ greatest of all journal-writers’ had a distaste for ‘setting 
down single observations’ (Lowrie, 150-151), and he is too 
reticent to provide what he calls ‘ the secret gloss which explains 
all’ (Dru, 431. My references are to entries for the Journals, 
pages for the other two works). But the Journal was none the 
less his refuge from persecution; in it he justifies and explain 
his life, jots down in a first sharp form ideas for his books, and 
reveals the growth of his projects. The number of pages tom 
out testifies to the intimacy of the revelation he allowed himsli 
in it. For the student able to buy or read only one book, this 
is undoubtedly the best key to his troubled life, no less than 
his present influence. 

This life, outwardly uneventful, consists for us in a few private 
happenings, of a nature so radical that they may be said to have 
affected the history of the nineteenth century. Kierkegaard 
has written much about each of them and always considered his 
thought secondary to his life. ‘Some day not only my writings 
but especially my life will be studied and studied’ (Lowrie, 2). 
The controlling events in it appear to be: his upbringing and 
relation to his father, his engagement and devotion to Regina 
Olsen, his literary unpopularity, and his attack on the Danish 
Church, in the middle of which he died, aged forty-two. 

Kierkegaard has suggested better than any critic the © 
fluences of northern character and scenery among which be 
grew up: ‘The heaths of Jutland must of all places be suited 
* The Journals of Soeren Kierkegaard. A selection edited and translated 
Alexander Dru. pp. Ixi +603. (Oxford University Press 1938.) 
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develop the spirit powerfully ; here everything lies naked and 
uncovered before God, and there is no room for the many 
distractions, the many little crevices where consciousness can 
hide and where seriousness has such difficulty in running down 
one's scattered thoughts. Here consciousness must firmly and 
scrupulously close itself around itself. And on the heaths one 
may say with truth: Whither shall I flee from thy presence?’ 
(Dru, 338). Such the environment and such also the character 
of the father with whom Kierkegaard felt so close an affinity : 
lonely, stern, God-fearing, brooding, and melancholy. This is 
not the place to examine the way he seems to have forced upon 
his son his own conviction of sin, but it is easy to forget that 
perhaps the finest thing Kierkegaard ever wrote was about his 
father: ‘I learnt from him the meaning of fatherly love, and so 
was given some idea of divine fatherly love, the one unshakeable 
thing in life, the true archimedean point’ (Dru, 335). 

‘If I were asked how I was educated to be an author, my 
relation to God apart, I should answer: by an old man whom I 
thank most of all, and by a young girl to whom I owe most of 
all’ (Dru, 912). The poignant episode of his broken engagement 
is the dynamic centre of Kierkegaard’s biography. It is a unique 
story, in the suffering and the public scandal it brought upon 
him, no less than in the devotion he felt until death for the girl he 
refused to marry, and whom he could only liberate by pretending 
that he did not care for her. Why he refused is Kierkegaard’s own 
vecret, of which Lowrie, following Heiberg, thinks he has found 
the solution in one of Kierkegaard’s short stories concerning 
avisit toa brothel. ‘ He believed that he had exactly repeated 
his father’s sin, both in his sexual fall and in his defiance of 
God’ (139). 

Heiberg's risky theory is actually treated by Lowrie as a 
‘primary source’ (132), and confidently accepted, which is singu- 
larly unfortunate in a book that for many will be the sole source 
of information on the subject. The Journals, so eloquent on 
the whole affair, never hint this explanation. The evidence, 
if it can be so called, depends on arbitrary interpretation of 
Kierkegaard’s admittedly difficult autobiographical writing, a 
problem with which Lowrie hardly deals (196). A much saner 
view is given by Hirsch, whose work Lowrie admires, but dis- 
regards at vital points of his own history. Commenting on the 
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passage given in Lowrie (219-220) he writes: ‘The established 
results of Kierkegaard scholarship contribute little to the under. 
standing of these words. The anger with his father (Augu: 
1835 at the latest), and a period of dissolute life, extravagance, 
and occasional over-indulgence in alcohol (early 1836) we ca 
say are established. All the rest is obscure. That his “lusts 
and excesses” went further, as far as a moral fall, is a completely 
unproven hypothesis’, and Hirsch goes on very properly to 
explore the question of what was the ‘terror’ that made marriage 
with Regina impossible." 

It is only just to Lowrie to say that he quotes Regina's late 
words, which supply a much more reliable view than his ow: 
‘ Kierkegaard’s motive in this breach was the conception he hai 
of his religious task ; he did not dare to bind himself to anything 
upon earth lest it might check him in his calling ; he must offer 
the best thing he possessed in order to work as God required 
him’ (195). If Regina did not know the truth, it is striking 
that her words are corroborated by this passage : ‘ Once again... 
I was flung down into the abyss of melancholy by having to 
break off my engagement, and why, simply because I dared not 
believe that God would resolve the fundamental misfortune of 
my being, take away my almost insane melancholy, which I nov 
desired, for her sake and then again for mine, with all the passion 
of my soul’ (Dru, 754). Other passages in the Journal show a 
much explanation of his conduct as he was willing to give, and 
also his censure of it, later, as lacking in faith (Dru, 444). 

The affair must occupy in any study of Kierkegaard’s thought 
as central a place as it did in his life. It was the dynamic facto 
in his literary production and in his view of Christianity. ‘Itis 
clear that if I have become something it is by that step’, and 
again in 1847: ‘The same thing is going to happen to me this 
time as over my engagement. Except, God be praised, the 
difference is that I am not doing wrong to any man, I am breaking 
no promise ; but the similarity is that I must once more ster 
into the open sea, living in grace and out of grace, entirely inthe 
power of God’ (Dru, 507, 627). 

This last entry is only one proof among many that his decisive 
conception of religion came to him through the break wit 
Regina. It was that break which provoked and enabled him‘ 


) Kierkegaard-Studien (1933) vol. i p. 94- 
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raise the question as to whether there was such a thing as a 
teleological suspension of the ethical, since the greatest affection 
of his life, which had seemed to him and to others so ethically 
right, had come to him with ‘a divine veto’ (Lowrie, 218). 
Hence his piercing sense of the distinction between a divine 
command and the dictates of reason or welfare, his persuasion 
that suffering is the school of faith, in that it makes men realize 
that only those lost to the world can be saved: Perissem nisi 
perissem. ‘Danger is my very element’ (Dru, 894). 

The productive years of his life are not so difficult of inter- 
pretation and can be followed, often with fascinating interest, in 
Lowrie’s chapters. Kierkegaard had a constant sense of humour, 
‘aroguish disposition’ (457). He jokes in the Journal about the 
jokes on his thin legs and short trousers. But he suffered under 
ridicule, and he was encouraged by his melancholy, and by his 
insight, into a morbid view of himself as martyr to a self-satisfied 
generation. We can follow the steps whereby he realized that 
his age was entirely wrong in its notion of Christianity. He 
decided that his real task was to ‘delineate Christianity’ (Dru, 
969), and that he would be forced sooner or later to attack the 
official Danish Church. He did this in burning words of great 
force, which seem to apply to present-day Germany even more 
than to Denmark in his time. 

Kierkegaard’s quarrel with his age, and his meaning for ours, 
are expressed in a revolt against the spirit, even more than the 
content, of the Hegelian philosophy. This is excellently shown 
in Dr Lombardi’s central chapter, where he remarks (135) that, 
however much it might be repugnant to Hegel to dissolve the 
essence of religion in logic, that was the result of his system, and 
the only result consonant with his system. The strength of 
Kierkegaard’s opposition to Hegel has been misunderstood 
because he refused to be, and indeed criticized Hegel for being, 
systematic. Speculation may be systematic, but pure speculation 
isan unreal thing, since it is a view of life from outside, seen by 
a being who never is outside it. ‘For speculation existence is 
indifferent’ (Lombardi, 94). Real life forces all individuals into 
situations where they have to choose between definite, and in the 
end absolute, alternatives, The word ethical, insists Kierkegaard, 
implies choice. Lombardi quotes the Journal (Dru, 74) ‘ Verily 
we do not need Hegel to tell us that relative contradictions 
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can be mediated, but personality will protest in all eternity 
against the proposition that absolute contradictions can be 
mediated.’ 

Speculation was suspect to Kierkegaard because in his day a 
least it failed to deal with the essence of such things as per. 
sonality, sin, God. Men dealt in their thought with the ideasoi 
these things rather than with their reality ; they were thus led to 
consider the intelligence as all-powerful, which seemed to hima 
plain misreading of personality. ‘It is the duty of the under. 
standing to understand that there are things which it canne 
understand, and what those things are.... The paradox is not 
a concession but a category, an ontological definition whic 
expresses the relation between an existing cognitive spirit and 
eternal truth’ (Dru, 633). 

This realism led him to say decisive things about the main 
problems of philosophy, time, freedom, personality, from a stand- 
point the very opposite of theoretic. He rejects, for example, 
predestination, yet he is no advocate of freedom of choice in the 
usual sense. ‘The most tremendous thing which has bees 
granted to man is: the choice, freedom. And if you desire to 
save it and preserve it there is only one way: in the very same 
second unconditionally and in complete resignation to give it 
back to God and yourself with it. If the sight of what is granted 
to you tempts you, and if you give way to the temptation and 
look with egoistic desire upon the freedom of choice then you 
lose your freedom’ (Dru, 1051). 

Is not Kierkegaard’s hold upon the present generation due to 
the fact that his philosophy is always theological? He approaches 
the problem of time from considerations of the decisive instant, 
in the aesthetic and in the moral life. He is concerned with the 
question: How can an eternal blessedness be based on historical 
knowledge? (Lowrie, 606, 616), and with his persuasion that the 
believer is the true contemporary of Christ. Some of his finest 
passages deal with the category of the personal ; he always 
asserted truth to be personal. ‘Truth is only then a truth if it 
is truth for me... . The appropriation of truth is the truth’ 
(Lombardi, 216). Thus he renews the word of Lessing about 
the search for truth being more to be desired than truth itsel 
which is for God alone. Yet the man who spoke thus is called 
the father of the Barthian movement (cf. Lombardi, 43, 13%) 
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The Journal has decisive entries that show why. ‘Really to 
love God it is necessary to have feared God.’ ‘Face to face 
with God man is without standards and without comparisons ; 
he cannot compare himself with God, there he is nothing, and in 
the presence of God he may not compare himself with others, for 
that is a distraction’ (Dru, 150, 649). Indeed, it is only in the 
sensation of the infinite distance between God and man that the 
individual can find himself as a personality (Lombardi, 136). 
There is no need to sum up a thinker who has written of 
himself with such candour and modesty and knowledge. He 
knew he was a stormy petrel, a corrective, which made into 
a norm becomes confusing; he writes that he is no expert 
Christian, but a minor official ‘ whose job it is to confiscate all 
deceits and put a stop to all that presumptuous conceit which is 
rooted in impertinence towards God’ (Dru, 712). ‘I am, and 
remain, purely and simply a case of human honesty’ (Lombardi, 
322), W. G. Moore, 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
NOTES ON THE LIFE OF HUGH OF ST VICToR rejec 
Sr Bernarp and Abailard are well-known figures. Both hare Lorr 
hoe On f ie dramatic value, and we like our history to be vivid and colourfy, T 
4 ee SRE Their contemporary, Hugh of St Victor, has no such claims upon ow ally 
+ eee: eee attention. The men of his time looked upon him as a great teacher eigh 
BS ¢ : Those who followed made such use of his work that he has had mud sven 
to do with shaping the religious tradition of medieval Catholicism, ind 
But he himself remains almost unknown. Even his country of orign tale 
RR fal tive 4 j is a matter of doubt, and he appears in no less than three Dictionares and 
of National Biography, the German, Belgian, and French. 
But to treat his nationality as a matter of doubt is to come into 
conflict with the prevailing opinion. Modern books" give, in greate: ( 
or less detail, a fairly circumstantial account of Hugh's life. He sprang bin 
4 ae < ee ee from the family of the counts of Blankenburg in the Harz, and was bom, ow 
probably at Hartingham, about 1096 or 1097. At an early age he eat 
Ai ae entered the Augustinian house at Hamersleben, which his kinsman, wb 
bi ae bishop Reinhard of Halberstadt, had recently founded. While sil 
a “py ” sf a youth he left this house for the abbey of St Victor at Paris, becoming ( 
prior in 1133, and retaining this position till his death in rr4r. 
Some recent writers* have, indeed, expressed a doubt as to Hugh’ Tr 
ae i) connexion with the family of Blankenburg. But they are in no doult he 
as to his German nationality. ‘He is quite certainly’, says Demp, cl 
te) | RR ‘the countryman of Hildegard and Nicholas of Cusa, and he remind E 
| me Se ae us of Honorius, too. The same type is to be found in the Rom- 
esque art of the, Rhineland, with its perfect balance of Germanitas an 
35 If we go a little farther back, to the writers of the eighteenth centuy, 
So Mee eee we find the story yet more circumstantial. Bishop Reinhard is Hughs 
uncle, and himself a former student at St Victor. When Hugh leave 
for Paris, he is accompanied by yet another uncle, Hugh, archdeacn 
| Most important perhaps is de Ghellinck Le Mouvement théologique dx 
Oh 724 Sidcle (1914) pp. 112 ff. All the text-books agree; thus: Ueberweg-Geyer 
Geschichte der Philosophie ii (Patristische und scholastische Zeit) (1928) p. 261 ; 
buch der Kirchengeschichte ii (Das Mittelalter) bearbeitet von Ficker und Hermelink 
(1929) p. 109 ; Grabmann Geschichte der katholischen Theologie (1933) P- 36; Gils” 
Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (1937) Pp. 35°- 
i a Dempf Sacrum Imperium (1929) p. 243 ; Schneider Geschichte und Geschaht 
Philosophie bei Hugo von St Victor (1933) p. 13- In the Dictionnaire de Theolog 
; - ; it Catholique t. vii (1922) col. 242 Vernet concludes that Hugh was born in Flanders 
* 


or Lorraine, and went subsequently to Germany, but this appears to be # mer 
combination of traditions. 
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of Halberstadt, and the two go to St Victor at Paris by way of St 
Victor at Marseilles. 

From time to time we hear of another tradition, but only to have it 
rejected. According to this Hugh was not a Saxon, but came from 
Lorraine, or perhaps from Flanders, from the district of Ypres. 

Throughout the centuries, from the thirteenth onwards, and especi- 
ally at the hands of the enthusiastic antiquaries of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, we find the story growing. Recent years have 
seen it cropped a little, but the question arises whether we are justified 
in dropping one or two of the uncles and yet retaining the rest of the 
tale. It is the object of this article to examine the evidence afresh, 
and to add some considerations not before noticed. 


I 


One turns first to Hugh himself, and to writers contemporary with 
him. But the yield is very small. There are two passages in Hugh’s 
own writings which have been thought to afford evidence as to his own 
early life and circumstances. The first is that in the Didascalicon* 
where he is speaking of the need for detachment from all worldly ties: 

Ego a puero exsulavi, et scio quo moerore animus arctum ali- 
quando pauperis tugurii fundum deserat, qua libertate postea mar- 
moreos lares et tecta laqueata despiciat. 

This has been taken® to refer to Hugh’s own memories of a humble 
home. But the whole passage is rhetorical, and consists largely of 
classical reminiscences, Thus pauperis tugurii comes from Virgil, 
Eclogue i 67 ff : 
En umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 
Pauperis et tuguri congestum caespite culmen. 
Post aliquot, mea regna, videns mirabor aristas ? 
while the ecta Jagueata are borrowed from Horace (Carm. ii 16. 9 ff): 
Non enim gazae neque consularis 
Submovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantis. 
Besides, why refer the humble cottage to Hugh, and not the other 
member of the antithesis, the lordly roofs? No doubt we are still free 
to insist upon the exsudavi, and to see in it proof that Hugh came 
originally from some district other than the Me de France. But the 
passage has no light to throw upon the poverty or wealth in which 
Hugh’s boyhood was passed. 
' Migne P. L. 176 col. 778. 
* Most recently by Vernet in the article Hugues de St Victor in Dictionnaire de 


i¢ Catholique t. vii (1922) col. 242. 
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The second passage is the crucial one. This is the Prologue by M 
Soliloguium de Arrha Animae,' a \etter addressed to Brother G. and work 
eb ed 439 the other servants of Christ at Hamersleben, offering them his book later 
ara) oh { that they may learn where to seek true love. It ends: a few 
% ee ERS uF Hoc ergo, frater charissime, rogo, ut cum caeteris in memoriam Robe 
mei suscipias, nec quod specialiter tibi mittitur, caeteros excluds, nobile 
nec quod communiter omnibus datur, muneris praerogativum in. Amo 
minuat. Nolo vos hic provocare colore dictaminis, sed quia celar 
non potui meae erga vos affectum devotionis. Salutate fratrem lig 
et fratrem A., et omnes alios, quorum nomina, etsi ego in praesent H 
sigillatim enumerare non valeo, omnia tamen in libro vitae conserii 
fi exopto. Valete. Lorr 
The important phrase seems to be in memoriam mei. How much dos a 
, Re fF Hugh writes to the whole community, and is able to give the name 7 
of three of them, but the superior (raepositus) does not appear to be 
mentioned. Pugh asks Brother G. to accept ‘with the others’ this 
' a aint? + book in memory of him. Is this enough to shew that Hugh wa P 
personally known to the whole community, and that he was, in {act 
ye a a former inmate of their house? Or is not the letter sufficient r 
ae ans accounted for if we suppose that a group of canons from Hamersleben Th 
4 
# 4 had spent some time at St Victor? Since Denifle it has been customay folk 
to say that, after the time of William of Champeaux, the school « 
St Victor was only a schola privata, that is, a school confined to 
Whe members of the abbey itself. But apart from the difficulty of under 
standing how Hugh could have attained such wide eminence if his chi 
: Beso i ie. influence had been thus restricted, it is clear from the work o the 
it ane Laurentius, the preface to which has been published by Bischof,’ that ws 
ee ‘ students did come from elsewhere to attend Hugh's lectures. 


Before leaving the letter to Hamersleben, it is of some interest 10 
note that in a charter of 1133 bishop Otto of Halberstadt gives certan 


Ps lands to a monastery in that city, and that among the witness | 
* appear : It 
... de Hamersleve: Thietmarus prepositus, Guntherus presbite et 
ie Are these the G. and A. of Hugh’s letter, one wonders ? H 
Bh is Reni When we turn to Hugh’s contemporaries, we find plenty of referencs hi 
i" a he to his eminence as a teacher, but not much information about himsel: 
rie ait The chief witness is Robert of Torigny, of Mont St Michel, described 
Migne P.L. cols. 951-952. 
Oued * Bischof Aus der Schule Hugos von St Victor; in Aus der Gastesudt 
+ Mittelalters, Studien und Texte... Grabmann gewidmet, herausgegeben 
Lang. Lechner, und Schmaus (1935) pp. 246 ff. 
* Schmidt Urkundenbuch des Hochstifts Halberstadt i (1883) no. 169 (p+ 139) 
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by Molinier as ‘one of the best of the r2th century annalists’, His 
work de Immutatione Ordinis Monachorum was written in 1154 and 
later revised. So here we have the evidence of one writing within 
a few years of Hugh’s death. Speaking of William of Champeaux, 
Robert tells of the foundation of St Victor, and of the many ceria 
nobiles who came to be instructed in secular and sacred learning. 
Among these : 

Magister Hugo Lothariensis et scientia literarum et humili re- 
ligione maxime effloruit.? 

Here, then, is a contemporary statement that Hugh came from 
Lorraine. This gives us a wide area to choose from, and would admit 
of Hugh’s being, as Dempf said,® a AMose/franke. But even so we 
ae some two or three hundred miles from Hamersleben and Blanken- 
burg, in far-off Saxony. 

We may have to move farther. The great Benedictine scholar, 
Mabillon, in 1675 published a passage from a manuscript at Anchin : 

Anno ab Incarnatione Domini MCXLII obiit dominus Hugo 
canonicus S, Victoris III Idus Febr. qui ex Iprensi territorio ortus 
wpe exulavit, et haec et plura alia sui ingenii monumenta 

uit. 
The passage forms a note in a manuscript of Hugh’s works, and is 
followed by his epitaph: Dormit in hoc tumulo, etc. 

In 1724 Marténe and Durand, two more Benedictines of St Maur, 
published the second volume of their account of journeys undertaken 
in search of literary and historical material. At the abbey of Mar- 
chienne they found a manuscript of Hugh of St Victor, in a hand of 
the time soon after Hugh’s own day, at the end of which came the 
words : 

Anno ab Incarnatione Domini MCXLI obiit domnus Hugo 
canonicus S$. Victoris III Idus Februarii, qui ex Iprensi territorio 
rig a puero exulavit, et haec et plura alia sui operis emolumenta 

uit. 
It was followed by some verses : Fons divinarum magnus defecit aguarum, 
ttc, and the epitaph: Dormit in hoc tumulo, From these sources, 
the theory that Hugh was born in the Ypres district passed into the 
Histoire Littéraire* But it met with an unfavourable reception, and 
has not been maintained since. 
Molinier Les Sources de ' Histoire de France ii (1902) p. 49. : 
Bouquet Recueil xiv p. 383; Mon. Germ, Hist. Script. vi p. 484; Delisle La 


— de Robert de Torigny ii (1873) p. 19°. 

* Mabillon Veterum Analectorum t. i (1675) p. 326. 
* Marténe et Durand Voyage littéraire de deux réligicux bencdictins ii (1724) P- 93- 
* xii (1763) p. 2. 
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It is certainly unfortunate that these notes from Anchin and My. 
chienne should now be known only at second hand. But they appear 
to merit more attention than they have received recently. In the fry 
place, it is quite in the style of the twelfth century to add such personal 
notes in a manuscript, and this is just the form in which we migh 
expect some information to come down to us. We have other such 
notes in the case of Hugh himself, for the date of his death is fre 
quently found noted. One example of this is the MS St Omer 1; 
(thirteenth century), and this manuscript has also the verses: Ax 
divinarum magnus defecit aguarum, etc. 1 have found these verses 
again in two British Museum manuscripts : Additional 22287 (twelit 
century), and Egerton 629 (fourteenth century). I print them agin 
here from the former of these : 


Versus DE Domno HUGONE. 

Fons divinarum magnus defecit aquarum, 

O fons plangendus quia iam non inveniendus ! 

Semper inest animo fons lucidus et sine limo 

Qui dum manabat multorum corda rigabat. 

Fons est siccatus, sapiens HuGo tumulatus, 

Pro quo nunc orent eius qui dogmate florent. _ (fol. 554) 
The words in capitals are in red in the original. 

Now it is a striking fact that the manuscripts which have the note 
about Hugh’s birthplace, and those containing the verses, can all be 
traced to a small area lying on the borders of modern France and 
Belgium: in other words, to what might be called the /prense tem 
torium., Anchin and Marchienne are Benedictine houses in the 
neighbourhood of Douai. Of the manuscripts containing the vers, 
MS St Omer 113 comes from the abbey of Clairmarais, about thirty 
miles NW. of Douai. The manuscript which is now Egerton 629 ¥ 
formerly at the Cistercian house of Cambron in Hainault, a little ove 
forty miles NE. of Douai. With regard to the last of these manv- 
scripts, Additional 22287, it is unfortunately not possible to fix s 
original home with any definiteness. There is a note in a fifteent!- 
century hand on a fly-leaf: Celestinorum sancte crucis offemontem verses 
but, as the Celestine rule was not confirmed until 1264, this can hard) 
represent the original ownership, and the book may have travelled { 
in the meantime. Nor does the palaeographical evidence help & 
much ; for, according to the opinion expressed to me at the Brits? 
Museum, the writing is possibly French, but might almost as well be 
that of the Low Countries. So there is, at least, nothing here © 
invalidate the argument. 

It is a curious thing that we should thus be brought back repeated! 
to the Ypres district, for all the places mentioned are within thir) 
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niles of that town, except Cambron, and that is only about fifty miles 
away. It is tempting to suppose that in these ‘personal’ notes we 
have a local tradition, recording at the end of a manuscript the fact 
that the author was a fellow-countryman ; a tradition which persists in 
the district as fresh copies are made from local manuscripts. 

One general consideration may be added. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century Flanders had had a centre of learning of its own. 
This was the cathedral school at Tournai, which, under the scholasticus 
Odo, enjoyed a considerable measure of repute. But Odo became 
bishop of Cambrai, giving up the school in rog2, and dying at the 
abbey of Anchin in 1113.’ From this blow the school never recovered. 
Students transferred their allegiance to Paris, and the last years of the 
eleventh century saw a stream of them passing from the Low Countries 
to the new centre. If Hugh came from the Low Countries to Paris 
he was not alone, but one of many, and this is just what Robert of 
Torigny said. 

All the evidence earlier than the end of the twelfth century has now 
been reviewed. That of the manuscripts at Anchin and Marchienne 
has been included, and it should be recognized that, with regard to 
them, a certain amount of reserve is necessary. But, in any case, we 
have met with no reference to Germany, apart from the letter to the 
canons of Hamersleben. For a definite statement that Hugh came 
from Saxony we have to wait until the thirteenth century, and the 
chronicler Alberic of Trois Fontaines, who died in 1241. This writer 
says of Hugh : 

Dicunt eum natum fuisse de Saxonia.’ 

So even Alberic implies that he is only repeating what some have 
suggested. Who is responsible for the suggestion? It is impossible 
to say, but we find that, a little later, the canons of St Victor have 
committed themselves whole-heartedly to the belief in Hugh’s Saxon 
origin, and perhaps they had already been at work with conjecture. 
We may, if we wish, dignify what I have called conjecture with some 
such name as the ‘St Victor tradition’, But if there was indeed such 
a tradition, why has it left no trace in the twelfth century? It is the 
sort of thing which might have found a place in the Jndicu/um*, which 
does mention the date of Hugh’s death. 

The St Victor necrologium, or record of past members of the house, 
vhich is now known only in a fourteenth-century manuscript, but 
' de Wulf Histoire de la Philosophie en Belgique (1910) pp. 244. 

* Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xxiii p. 829. 

* This is a list of Hugh's works as collected soon after his death by the abbot 
in. It was published by de Ghellinck in Recherches de science religueuse t. | 

910) pp. 270-289 and 385-396. 
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which, in its earlier parts, seems to be a transcript from more ancien: 
sources,’ does not refer to the question of origin, though it dos 
mention the story that Hugh brought relics of St Victor from My. 
seilles to Paris. According to the view taken in this article that js 
itself a mark of late date, and suggests that the notice of Hugh was 
modified in the course of making the fourteenth-century copy. But » 
reference to Saxony was made. 

This is the more striking in that it was the fourteenth century whic 
saw a marked revival of interest at Paris in Hugh of St Victor. |; 
1325 a clerk named John Aquila, who was attached to the household 
of Charles, count of Valois, was visiting the shrines of Paris, seekin 
intercession for his master, who was ill. Coming to St Victor x 
found in Hugh’s case only a somewhat neglected tomb, but, bethinkixy 
himself of Hugh’s learning and piety, sought his intercession, with the 
result that the count was healed. Being also a notary, John Aqui: 
placed the facts on record in a notarial instrument.’ In consequence 
of this miracle the canons of St Victor determined in 1335 to mov 
the body to a more imposing tomb, and for this a new epitaph mu 
composed : 

Hugo sub hoc saxo iacuit, vir origine Saxo, 
Annis ducentis, tribus tamen inde retentis. 
In claustro primum poni se fecit in imo, 
Et pede calcari, nolens mundo decorari. 
Luce sub undena Februi tolluntur arena 
Ossa, chori latere laevo translata fuere, 
Anno milleno ter centum, ter quoque deno 
Christi cum quinque, fratrum chorus astat utrimque.’ 
The old epitaph was much simpler, and was the one which, as ¥ 
saw, was quoted in the Anchin and Marchienne manuscripts : 
Conditur hoc tumulo doctor celeberrimus Hugo, 
Quem brevis eximium continet urna virum. 
Dogmate praecipuus, nullique secundus in orbe, 
Claruit ingenio, moribus, ore, stylo.* 

It is in the fourteenth century, again, that the St Victor histonan, 
Jean Bouin, or John of St Victor, is found, and it is he who has been 
one of the chief means of disseminating the story of Hugh, the Saxon 
noble. We know little about this writer, except that he belongs to the 
fourteenth century. He wrote a Memoriale Temporum, which bas 


" On the mecrologium see Bonnard Histoire de !' Abbaye royale de St Vict 
(1904) p. xxix. The note on Hugh is printed in Migne P.L. 175 col. cluiil 

Migne P.L. 175 col. clxiii. 

* Migne P.L. 175 col. cxxviii. The first of the dates given in the epitaph is, o! 
course, wrong. 
* Lbid, 
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never been printed in full, and which exists only in late manuscripts." 
In this work Hugh is described as follows : 
Hic fuit Saxonicus genere et ortu prepotens parentela.” 

As printed in Migne, the account goes on to speak of the uncle whom 
Hugh brought with him, and who built the church at St Victor at his 
own charges. 

When this is compared with the evidence of the twelfth century the 
impression one gains is that of a conjecture undergoing gradual elabora- 
tion at the hands of the canons of St Victor. 


II 


But all that we have had so far to consider has come from west of 
the Rhine. Is there no record in German sources of the distinguished 
teacher from Hamersleben ? According to the prevailing opinion, there 
is An independent series of proofs from Germany reinforces those of 
the West, so that a case is established beyond all cavil. Such proofs, 
if they existed, would certainly bring the enquiry to an end. But 
where are they? From the seventeenth century onwards it has been 
believed that there are such proofs, but nobody even pretends to have 
seen them. The only exception is Derling in 1745, and he will call 
for consideration in due course. 

The earliest of the German writers to mention Hugh’s Saxon origin 
seems to be Dietrich Engelhusen (Engelhusius). He was born in the 
middle of the fourteenth century and, while parish priest at Wittenberg, 
entered energetically into the movement for the reform of the monas- 
teries. He died in 1434, having been himself clothed with the Bene- 
dictine habit only a few weeks before.* ‘There were many such attempts 
at reform in the fifteenth century, and since they were conservative 
and directed to the restoration of ancient standards, it is not surprising 
if some of the reformers, Engelhusen among them, were also interested 
in history, and in the outstanding figures of earlier monasticism. The 
reform movement was also closely connected with the contemporary 
mystical movements, and this was an added reason for interest in Hugh 
of St Victor. In 1426 or 1429‘ Engelhusen was at work upon a 
Chronicle, extending from the Creation to his own time. The account 
of Hugh opens thus : 


Hugo de S. Victore, praepositus canonicorum regularium, doctor 


"Cf. Molinier Les Sources de Histoire de France iii p. 193, no. 2854. 
* Bibl. Nat. MS Lat. 1 5011 fol. 384, quoted by Bonnard of. at. i p. 85 note. 
CE Migne P.L. 175 col. clxvi. 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie t. vi (1877) p. 
Leibniz Rerum Brunsvicensium Script. iii (1688) p. 979- 
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sacrae theologiae, canonicus in Hamersleve, et ibi natus prope Halte. 
stad in Saxonia, Parisius sepultus sub hoc epitaphio : 

Hic iacet in saxo nunc Hugo germine Saxo ; 
composuit librum de sacramentis, etc.’ 

The reference to the tomb at Paris and its inscription shews th 
here we have no independent evidence but only a fresh version of the 
‘St Victor tradition’. The addition (in italics), by whomsoever made 
merely records once more the connexion with Hamersleben, and goes 
on to suggest that Hugh must have been born in the neighbourhood, 
that is, near Halberstadt. 

The next German historian to be noticed? is one who has had co 
siderable influence upon subsequent writers, and it is he who takes the 
next step, which is to connect Hugh, not only with Halberstadt, bu 
with the family of the counts of Blankenburg. 

Johann Winnigstedt was born in Halberstadt about 1500 and died 
at Quedlinburg in 1569. Originally an Austin canon at St John 
Halberstadt, he embraced the Lutheran cause, though only after some 
hesitation, and went to Wittenberg in 1529. He is chiefly known fx 
his researches into local history. While still at St John’s he begu 
a history of the district, but this had to be left behind when he adopied 
the new ways. Subsequently he brought the work down to 1552, but 
of many copies in various forms, some expanded and some abbreviated, 
no original, or even contemporary, copy is known.* 

After speaking of bishop Reinhard, he goes on : 

Es ist zu seiner Zeit der hochberiihmte Lehrer Hugo de S. Victor 
ein Kloster-Kind zu Hamersleben gewesen, und hat da schon ange 
fangen zu schreiben. Dieser ist ein Herr von Blankenburg geweset, 


und von seinen Eltern daselbst zu Hamersleben im Kloster ar 
Schule gethan. . . .* 


The account goes on to describe Hugh’s stay at Hamersleben untl 


' Ibid, p. 1100, The words in italics are found only in the latest of the for 
manuscripts used by Leibniz—one preserved at St Cross at Hanover and completed 
in 1432-1433 (Leibniz p. 54). It is thus a question whether the words were et" 
written by Engelhusen himself, even though they were added in his lifetime. 

* For the sake of brevity I pass over another reformer-historian, Johann Bust 
(d. 1480) well known in connexion with the Windesheim Congregation and is 
reforming activity. Among other houses Hamersleben was visited and reformed 
by him, and he refers to Hugh of St Victor as having been possibly professed at 
Hamersleben : Leibniz of. ait. p. 834. Bishop Burchard of Halberstadt wrote 
the canons of Windesheim in 1456 to similar effect. Cf. Derling Dissera 
historica de Hugone etc. (1745) p. xx. 

Allgemeine deutsche Biographie xiii (1898) p. 458 f. 

* Caspar Abel Sammlung von... alten Chronicken (forming the third part ° 
Teutsche und Séichsische Alterthiimer) 1732 p. 305 f. 
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the outbreak of the Saxon war, when bishop Reinhard sent him to 
Paris, to the abbey of St Victor. It will be noticed that though 
Reinhard now appears as the patron of Hugh, he is not yet an uncle. 

The story was continued by (the elder) Meibom (1555-1625), and 
be is often regarded as the first to relate Hugh to the family of 
Blankenburg. Then, in 1675, came a discordant note. Mabillon, as 
we have seen, produced the theory that Hugh came from Ypres. The 
younger Meibom (1638-1700) took up the defence of his grandfather. 
He is obviously convinced that his grandfather is right, and no less 
obviously embarrassed by the lack of direct proof. ‘My grandfather 
said that Hugh came from Lower Saxony, and from the family of the 
counts of Blankenburg, mactus sine dubio notitiam illam alicubi ex 
monasteriorum, quorum plurima lustravit, antiguis monumentis’." He 
looks about for confirmatory evidence, and finds—Engelhusen, together 
with a number of later writers. He is still rather unhappy. ‘I wish 
my grandfather could have defended himself. He would, no doubt, 
have produced his evidence, for he was not the man to bring forward 
any opinion, especially a new one, without adequate grounds.’ He 
tres again, and this time cites Winnigstedt, stating that this writer had 
‘prepared his annals from the muniments at Quedlinburg, eési non part 
semper tudicio, magna tamen diligentia’. 

So ‘no doubt’ Winnigstedt and Meibom had seen adequate proof 
somewhere, but we do not know what it was, or when and where they 
saw it. 

The next step was to work out in detail the genealogy of Hugh as 
amember of the Blankenburg family, and to make bishop Reinhard 
a member of the same family, and the uncle of Hugh. This is done 
by another local antiquary, J. D. Leuckfeld, in his Annales Blanken- 
burgenses (1708). In this work there is given on p. 75 a genealogical 
tree, from which we learn that in 1o82 there was a count Bodo of 
Blankenburg. He had two sons, Hugh, a canon of Halberstadt, and 
Poppo, who succeeded his father in 1100. This Poppo had, in his 
turn, three sons. The first, Reinhard, was bishop of Halberstadt from 
1107 to 1122 (really 1123). The second, Conrad, has assigned to him 
the date r107, There is a third, Siegfried, with whom we have little 
concern, A daughter, Judith, whom we shall meet later, does not 
appear in the table. It is the second son, Conrad, who appears as the 
father of Hugh of St Victor. ; 
The story is now complete. Hugh is the son of count Conrad, with 
bishop Reinhard as an uncle, and a canon Hugh as a great-uncle. 


1 Meibom Rerum Germanicarum t. iii (1688) Pp. 429- 
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III 

When considered merely in itself, the developement so far traced 
seems clearly the gradual elaboration of a conjecture. But the matte 
has not to be left there. We have arrived at the point where the 
story can be checked by reference to known charters, and these sher 
beyond all possibility of doubt : 

(a) That Leuckfeld’s scheme is chronologically impossible. 

(6) That bishop Reinhard belonged, not to the family of Blanken. 
burg, but to a Thuringian family. 

(c) That the bishop has, in fact, been confused with a canon 0 
Halberstadt of the next generation, who was a member of the Blanken- 
burg family. 

(d) That there is no trace of any special interest on the part of the 
counts of Blankenburg in the foundation at Hamersleben. 

It is about the time of bishop Reinhard that the Halberstadt chartes 
become fairly plentiful. ‘They have been well edited by Gusu 
Schmidt in the series Pud/icationen aus den koniglich preussisches 
Staatsarchiven.' They have nothing to tell us about any counts of 
Blankenburg before 1123. So there is nothing about Bodo. But after 
1123 there are frequent references to count Poppo. We find that be 
had indeed three sons, Reinhard, Conrad, and Siegfried, as in Leuck- 
feld’s scheme. But Poppo and his sons were still alive in 1142, a year 
after Hugh’s death. For on April 16 in that year bishop Rudol 
witnesses that the monastery of St John at Halberstadt has bought 
three manors a Loppone comite de Blankenborch, tribus cius fil, 
Conrado, Reinhardo, Sifrido, consentientibus et laudantibus® Not 
this all. Count Poppo was living as late as 1165, while Conrad s 
found in 1180-1190, and Reinhard in 1174." It will be seen that 
Leuckfeld’s scheme is a whole generation out of place and is impossible. 

As to dishop Reinhard, the charters enable us to reconstruct quitt 
a lot of his history, though he is, of course, already well known from 
narrative sources. He was consecrated on March 31, 1107, and ¥is 
at first refused the Papal confirmation, on the ground that he had 
accepted lay-investiture. Subsequently he received special commends 
tion from Pope Paschal II for his activity in the foundation and te 
formation of religious houses.‘ In rro8 he set up, and made certun 
grants to, a foundation of Augustinian canons at Osterwieck.’ Fou 

' Band 17, Urkundenbuch des Hochstifts Halberstadt i (1883). 

* Schmidt, no. 202. 


* Schmidt, no. 268 (Poppo) ; no. 344 (Conrad) ; no. 276a (Reinhard). Siegfried 
Seems to have died earlier. 


* Schmidt, nos. 126, 128, and (for the Papal commendation) 141. 
® Schmidt, no, 130. 
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years later other benefactors added to the endowment on condition 
that the foundation was moved to Hamersleben. The Papal confirma- 
tion and grant of special protection followed in 1116." 

Among other foundations in which Reinhard was interested was one 
at Kaltenborn. This was founded in 1120 by a count Wichmann and 
in his charter bishop Reinhard refers to the founder as Wigmannum 
comitem, cognatum meum. ‘The same nobleman had, in rrog, been 
awitness in another transaction, and there he is described as Wich- 
mannus comes de Thuringia nepos meus.? So the evidence reveals no 
connexion between bishop Reinhard and the family of Blankenburg, 
but does shew that he was related to a count of Thuringia. The 
bishop died in 1123. 

For the sake of completeness, some reference should be made to 
another document which asserts definitely that bishop Reinhard was 
related to count Poppo. This is the Opuscu/um de familia Reinhardi 
episcopi Halberstadensis, which is attributed to Reinhard (yet a third, 
| fear) the first abbot of Rheinhausen. The work is printed both by 
Leibniz* and Leuckfeld.* 

It is a diffuse statement concerning families, their property, and 
their grants to monasteries. ‘The author, abbot Reinhard, is said to 
have died in 1101 (his epitaph with this date is given in Leibniz), and 
leuckfeld gives the date of the document as rroo. But this remark- 
able work knows all about Reinhard, bishop of Halberstadt—which 
he was not until 1107; and it makes Poppo first the nefos, then the 
father of Reinhard ; and it knows Poppo’s sons, Conrad and Siegfried, 
who were probably not yet born in r1roo, but here are found busy 
transacting business with their father. The document is, in fact, an 
inept piece of forgery, the reasons for which we are, luckily, not 
required to seek, But it has played its part in creating the tangle we 
are trying to unravel. 

As to canon Reinhard, with whom our antiquaries have confused 
the bishop, neither he nor his family appear as consistently devout 
benefactors of the Church. In 1147 Pope Eugenius III had to inter- 
vene, and require the restoration to the monastery of Corvey of certain 
property taken, as the Pope writes to the bishop of Halberstadt, by 
Poppo de Blankenborch et filii eius, Conradus, atque Reinhardus, canonicus 
fwus.6 We shall have occasion to mention another case in which 


Ba 


‘ "Schmidt, no. 136. Jaffé-Wattenbach Regesta Pontificum Romanorum no. 
Schmidt, no. 147 (1120); no. 134 (1109). _ 
Rerum Scriptores Brunsvicensium t. i pp. 703 ff. Cf. also Jntroductio, no. xliii- 
s Antiquitates Walckenredenses (1705) pt. ii pp. 200 ff. 
Schmidt, no. 216, Cf. no. 217 (Eugenius to Reinhard himself). 
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Reinhard behaved similarly. He was a noble, pursuing a cleric 
career, and later he is found as provost of St Boniface, Bossleben, nex 
Halberstadt, and then as dean of the cathedral itself. 

Nor do the counts of Blankenburg shew any interest in Hamersleben, 
When Poppo’s wife, Richeza or Rixa, died, and the count wished jp 
make some benefaction for the good of her soul, he turned, not » 
Hamersleben, but to the nunnery of Driibeck, of which his daughter 
Judith, was subsequently abbess.’ These circumstances were, howeve, 
not enough to prevent Reinhard’s claiming back some of the propery 


as due really to himself.’ Tr 
It may be said in general that the charters fail to yield any inform out | 
tion as to the Hugh who is supposed to have been archdeacon o alacr 
Halberstadt. We do catch one glimpse of a canon Hugh in 112i! mint 
but this is too late, and there is no indication of his family or othe hont 
connexions. In fact, as Leibniz said long ago, the name Hugh ws L 
rare in Germany at this time. In the Index to Schmidt's first volume ike 
of the Halberstadt charters, which contains 653 documents, ranging in the | 
date from 780 to 1236, there are only nine persons of this name T 
altogether. Whereas in a French cartulary taken at random, de Las Mal 
teyrie’s Cartulaire général de Paris, of which the first volume extends with 
from 528 to 1180, we find in the Index nearly three closely printed to | 
columns of persons bearing this name. evi 
It will be seen that the theory of Hugh’s connexion with the fami cen 
of Blankenburg does not come well out of a comparison with the chi 
charters ; that there is no confirmation of his association with Hamer thi 
leben; and that the attempts which have been made to work ou aut 
these connexions in detail break down altogether, being founded up Re 
demonstrable confusions. Sai 
Th 
IV 
But there remains one more advocate, and that rather a clamorou . 
one, to be heard on the other side. Christian Gottfried Derling 
published a dissertation in 1745, in which he claimed to prove W 
detail that Hugh of St Victor was a count of Blankenburg.* The im B 
portance of this little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is that it has log . 
been accepted as sufficient to close the discussion. Hugonin, Migno, 
Jacobs Urkundenbuch des Klosters Driibeck (in the series Sdchsische 
quellen) (1894) no. 12 (Poppo’s benefaction), no. 14 (Judith). " 
Ibid. no. 1. 
* Schmidt, no. 162, ‘The charter is printed in Jacobs Urkundenbuch des Kiostr F 


Isenburg i (1875) no, 13. 
De 


(1745) historica de Hugone aS. Victore comite Blankenburgensi. Hemsas 
745). 
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and Bonnard’ have all accepted it as conclusive, and these writers 
were followed by one of the leading authorities on the twelfth century 
and its theologians, Father de Ghellinck, who says that the opinion of 
\iabillon (as to Hugh’s origin in the Low Countries) semb/e inadmissible 
depuis les recherches de C. G. Derling.* It is true that in the same 
note he warns us that the matter of connexion with the Blankenburg 
family is more doubtful. But it is precisely here that Derling claims 
to bring forward new and clinching evidence, and it is by means of 
this that he has impressed Hugonin and the rest of those mentioned. 

The dissertation opens with a reference to the difficulty of finding 
out the truth about the past. But the author takes up the task with 
alacrity, for he does not doubt that his work will bring him zon 
minimum apud intelligentes harum rerum arbitros gratiae et commenda- 
honts. 

Leibniz said that the name Hugh was rare in Germany, but people 
ike imitating foreigners, and, besides, there were other occurrences of 
the name in Hugh’s family, 

Then the Ypres theory is introduced, with very little courtesy towards 
Mabillon. He is contentionis cupidior quam veritatis, and it is amazing 
with what applause his szaniae have been received. Meibom replied 
to Mabillon, but laboured under the difficulty of having no fresh 
evidence to bring forward. Lxperiundum ergo mihi censeo quid in eo 
cenere Daleam. ‘The two items of evidence (i.e. the Anchin and Mar- 
chienne manuscripts) which Mabillon superdissime iactat are wretched 
things, of no account whatever. Mabillon says nothing about the 
author, as he would have done had the author been of any standing. 
Robert of Torigny is really on our side, for Lorraine includes Lower 
Saxony. So we need no longer hesitate to accept Hugh’s Saxon birth. 
There is the witness of John of St Victor, gu: proximus ab actate 
Hugonis abfuit (actually the space between them is some 200 years), 
and many more. A motley list follows, embracing Engelhusen, the 
Magdeburg Centuriators, Bellarmine, and Labbé. 

Then we come to the matter of family. Meibom and Leibniz, and 
Winnigstedt before them, have put forward an opinion about this. 
But the reader will see that this rested upon conjecture rather than 
proof. The latter the good doctor will now supply. 

First, we have ‘in the library of my native town’ a Saxon history 
writen in Low German, and dating from the fourteenth century, the 
writer of which says that Hugh was a lord of Blankenburg, who spurned 


‘ Hugonin Essai sur la Fondation de U' Lcole de St Victor, reprinted in Migne 
PL. 178 col. xli; Mignon Les Origines de la Scholastique et Hugues de St Victor 
Ss) i pp. 1 ff; Bonnard Histoire de Abbaye royale de St Victor i (1904) 85- 
* Le Mouvement théologique du XIIe Siécle p. 112, note 3. 
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the privileges of birth, despite the advice of his kinsman Reinhard 
and, having passed through Flanders, was received by them of Pars 
with great honour. 

The second witness is provided by the ancient annals written 
Latin in the thirteenth century, and preserved in the Marian L/ 
at Halberstadt. These refer to Hugh as Saxo, Blankenburgensis, 

Then we have the statement of an unknown monk, apparently (1p 
judge by the writing) of the fourteenth century, written on a tom pag 
of an undescribed manuscript. This statement describes Hugh 
domini Cunradi filius. 

Lastly, there is a Halberstadt chronicle, the author of which seems 
to be a monk living at the time of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648, 

These are the witnesses whose testimony has made further discussion 
needless. When we examine them more closely the results are rathe 
surprising. ‘There is little to identify the first item, but it so happens 
that Abel had already published a Saxon chronicle, or at least conside: 
able extracts from it, a chronicle which és preserved in manuscript a 
Halberstadt, which zs in Low German, and which extends to abou 
1438. It is true that Derling describes his authority as being in lage 
part unpublished, but Abel’s extracts are very full, and made wih 
special reference to items of local interest. I can find in it nothing 
about Hugh of St Victor. There is a brief life of bishop Reinhard, 
but this contains no reference to the Blankenburg family, even in bs 
case. 
The ‘ancient annals of Halberstadt written in Latin in the thirteenth 
century, and preserved in the Bibliotheca Mariana’ can hardly be any- 
thing but the Gesta Episcoporum Halberstadensium.’ There is a mans 
script of this at Halberstadt, and this manuscript was at one time th 
property of the Mariencollegialstift. The manuscript is not of the 
thirteenth century, for it was completed in 1423, but the work is tht 
of a thirteenth-century author, and extends to 1209. It has, of cours, 
a good deal to say about Reinhard, but again—nothing of Hugh « 
St Victor, nothing about Blankenburg. 

After this, can one believe in the anonymous monk who writes on 
a torn leaf of an unidentified manuscript that Hugh was a son @ 
Conrad, when we know that he could not possibly have been anything 
of the sort? Or shall we be much impressed by some odd jottings 
made in the middle of the seventeenth century? From Engelhuses 
to Leuckfeld the antiquaries had been at work, with any amou! 
of enthusiasm, and no critical misgivings. ‘There must have bee 


* Caspar Abel of. ait. p. 233. 


* Edited by W. Schatz (1829) and by Weiland in Mom. Germ. Hist., Sorpiow 
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a floating mass of extracts, notes, and copies, all serving to multiply 
proof of what had, in any case, been already decided. 

Our doctor goes on to repeat all Leuckfeld’s conjectures, and to add 

to them. Reinhard himself, as a young man, goes to St Victor, 
returning to become bishop of Halberstadt in 1107. This in spite of 
the fact that the very beginnings of St Victor are usually dated 1108, 
and that the foundations of its greatness were laid by Louis VI in his 
endowment of 1113. So stout is the loyalty of Reinhard that he will 
allow only ‘Victorines’ to build the monasteries which he founds. 
The other Hugh is suitably provided for as archdeacon of Halberstadt.' 
Then we discuss the date of Hugh’s birth; send him on his travels 
through all the places which have ever been mentioned in connexion 
with him ; and, at last, leave him to enjoy his well-earned eminence at 
Paris. 
In 1829 L. F. Niemann published a history of Halberstadt in which 
the story is repeated, and from this book it passes into a work as solid 
and authoritative as Meyer von Knonau’s /ahrbiicher des deutschen 
Reichs unter Heinrich IV. und Heinrich V. 


Vv 

Is this enquiry merely pedantic insistence upon trivialities, or has it 
some larger significance ? 

The remark has often been made that the question of Hugh’s origin 
isnot one of mere biographical detail. ‘There is the matter of racial 
genius and cultural background. Thus Dempf says that Hugh was 
atypical Moselfranke, and brings into comparison, as the expression of 
a like spirit, the art of the Rhineland. We may not agree with this 
particular answer, but it serves to point out what any answer involves. 
There is a cultural and spiritual outlook and ‘idiom’, which no student 
of history will regard lightly ; and whatever the explanation may be, 
there are well-marked regions which have each its own distinctive 
‘idiom’, 

In the foregoing pages a plea has been made, solely on grounds of 
evidence, for a fresh consideration of the possibility that Hugh came 
from the Low Countries. We may perhaps now suggest that such an 
origin would lead us to expect just what does seem to be native to 
Hugh's temperament and genius. From the Low Countries has come 
4 long line of mystics, culminating, but not ending, in the author of 
the Jmitation. It is a tradition of contemplation rather than of action ; 
addressing itself rather to the soul than to society; modest and re- 

' We are told that we shall find mention of him in a document of 11co. Not 


only is it the document already rejected as a forgery, but there is no mention of 
any Hugh in it at all. 
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strained, putting forward no claim to command, and yet, by its ver 
sobriety and restraint, exercising a profound and far-reaching influence 
It plays little part in public affairs but touches many men’s thoughis 
and lives, It is in this tradition that Hugh of St Victor seems to be 
at home. 

Coming down to the particular, the researches of recent years have 
been directed more than ever before to the immediate predecessors of 
Hugh and Abailard, to Anselm of Laon and his brother Ralph, and 
to William of Champeaux. Grabmann in rgrr called general attention 
to the importance of this group and described a number of the co. 
lections of Sententiae in which the teachings of the school are re. 
corded.’ Much work has been done since then, but the publication 
and discussion of texts is still in progress, and the time for an assess 
ment of results is not yet. It may, however, be said that more and 
more Hugh of St Victor is appearing as an important figure in a gener! 
movement, and as one who is closely related to those who went before 
him, as well as to those who came after.’ 

It is easier to understand this if Hugh has grown up in the schools 


of northern France, than if we follow the usua: course and make him I 
come from Germany in 1115, or even 1118, as some would have it atte 
For William of Champeaux went off to his bishopric in 1113, and to 
Anselm of Laon died in 1117. But having raised the question of ths It 
date, we must follow it a little farther. pu 
vl 
Hugh is usually said to have died in 1141, and to have been at the mi 
time not quite forty-four years old. ‘The year of his death is variously 
given in the many chronicles in which it is entered, and we have seen 
how the much-disputed notes at Anchin and Marchienne difierd of 
between 1142 and 1141. But we have the evidence of one who ws th 
present at Hugh’s death-bed, the va/efudinarius Osbert. He gives " 
a full account of all that was said and done, and ends with the words: } 
Transivit autem venerabilis et eruditissimus doctor Hugo & x 
hoc mundo in confessione summae Trinitatis tertio Idus Februan, f 
feria iii, hora 3 ipsius diei, bonus, humilis, mansuetus et pius.’ ( 
It was in 1141 that the 11th of February fell on a Tuesday, so ¥¢ f 
may take this date as established. 
' Geschichte der scholastischen Methode ii (1911) pp. 136 ff. s 
* Cf. Bliemetzrieder Anselms von Laon systematische Sentenzen (191g); Wes 


weiler Die Wirksamhkeit der Sakramente nach Hugo von St Victor (1932); thes 

writer's Das Schrifttum der Schule Anselms von Laon und Wilhelms von Champeass 

tn deutschen Bibliotheken (1936); and many articles in Recherches de Theologe 

ancunne ef médiévale (1929 onwards). 
* Migne P.L. 175 col. clxii f. 
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But what is the authority for saying that Hugh was, at the time, not 
quite forty-four years old? The statement is often quoted as if it 
formed part of Osbert’s account. But it is not to be found there, and 
I do not know where it és to be found in early evidence. It seems to 
be an inference made necessary by the assumption that Hugh was 
brought up at Hamersleben and then left Germany while still quite 
young. Since the original foundation at Osterwieck only dates from 
1108, and the theory requires him to leave again while still only a boy, 
everything has to be compressed within very narrow limits. But if, as 
this article has argued, we have only slender grounds for believing that 
Hugh was brought up in Germany, we have no better reason for 
believing that at his death he was still in the early forties. 

The notice in the mecrologium says that Hugh was at St Victor 
a primario iuventutis suae flore. \t is hard to say whether this is a 
faithful copy of an earlier note, or whether it is simply a deduction 
from Hugh’s own statement that he had been an ‘exile’ a puero. In 
any case, it affords only a vague indication of his age when he entered 
St Victor. 

It is the Hamersleben theory which seems to have governed previous 
attempts to work out a chronology, and the earliest sketch of it appears 
to be a ‘Life’ prefixed to the 1648 edition and reprinted in Migne. 
It is quite a modern production, quoting Garzonius and his book 
published in 1588, and is, no doubt, due in large measure to the 
labours of Jean de Thoulouse, a canon of St Victor, who entered the 
house in 1605 and devoted his life to the study and arrangement of its 
muniments.' 

VII 


There has been much discussion as to whether Hugh was ever prior 
of St Victor. Bonnard is sure he was not; de Ghellinck and Vernet 
think he was. The chief evidence for the latter view is the fact that 
a letter to Hugh from Walter of Mortagne is addressed Hugoni S. 
Victoris priori.’ There is also the testimony of a twelfth-century manu- 
script at Paris in which Hugh is similarly described.* I have myself 
found another manuscript of the same date in Lambeth Palace Library 
n0. 397) where a heading reads: Jncipit prologus Domini Hugonis 
frioris de institutione novitiorum (fol. 105 a). 

Against this Bonnard sets the fact that a distich preserved in manu- 
‘eript at Paris (Bibliothtque Mazarine) shews that prior Odo succeeded 
pnor Thomas : 

' Cf Bonnard Histoire de ? Abbaye royale de St Victor t. i p. xxv 6. 

* Migne P.L. 186 col. 1082. 


. de Ghellinck of, cit. p. 113, note 1, quoting Hauréau Les Euures de Hugues de 
St Vietor p, 81. 
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At, Genofeva, tuus Odo, gemma pudoris, 

Post Thomam sedit in claustro sede prioris.' 
Now prior Thomas was murdered in 1133, and if Hugh was ever pric: 
he succeeded Thomas at that date. 

It seems to have been overlooked hitherto that there is at Pars 

a charter which settles the matter.? This records the sale by abbu 
Gilduin, and the brethren of St Victor, of some vineyards. Th 
witnesses attesting the sale are given as follows : 

Signum Gilduini abbatis. Signum Odonis prioris. Signum Game: 
subprioris. Signum magistri Hugonis. Signum Adelardi camenri. 
&c. (13 other names are given). 

It will be seen that prior Odo and Hugh of St Victor are here fount 
side by side, so that Odo was prior before the death of Hugh, and 
must therefore, as in the verses quoted by Bonnard, have followed 
directly upon Thomas. The charter is, unfortunately, not dated, and 


it can only be assigned to the period between the death of Thomas 
and that of Hugh. 


VII 


In the Jndiculum there is a statement which raises the question 
Did Hugh ever go to Rome? The statement refers to the second 
book of the de Sacramentis, forming the fourth volume of that collected 
‘edition’ which the Zndiculum describes. 

Fecit et quartum volumen quod distinguit in decem et octo libros 
cum magna diligentia in curia romana iussione pape Innocenti ¢ 
sunt capitula istius libri ducenta. 

As de Ghellinck says, this statement remains a puzzle up to the present. 
That Hugh should have come under the notice of Pope Innocent IIs 
not at all improbable. The Pope was in France from the autumn ol 
1130 to the spring of 1132, and Holy Week and Eastertide, 1131, wer 
spent at or near Paris." There was thus opportunity for such a con 
mand to be given. 

I propose to bring into connexion with this two new items 0 
evidence. The first is a letter which seems to shew that Hugh did # 
least go to Italy. Attention has already been called to the existent: 
of this letter by Ludwig Ott, but he was not in a position to give the 
text. The latter is contained in MS no. 49 of Merton College, Oxior, 
which is also the manuscript containing the Zdi.u/um. ‘The Libranan 


' Bonnard op. cit. i p. 89, note. Cf. Migne P.L. 16 col. 1371. 
- de Lasteyrie Cartulaire général de Paris i (328-1180) no. 252- 
Jaffe-Wattenbach Regesta ontificum Romanorum pp. 845-8 49- 


* Ott Untersuchungen aur theologischen Briefliteratur der Frithscholastik 
P. 
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of the College has very kindly permitted photographs to be made for 
my use, and from these the text is here given : 
(fol. 75 6) Dominis et patribus reverendis canonicis Lucensibus et 
vere lucentibus frater Hugo salutes. 

Veni ad vos et inveni Christum inter vos, et vidi faciem eius sicut 
audieram. Facies enim Christi conversacio iusti. Vos autem Chris- 
tum vidistis quem agnovistis, et facie ad faciem vidistis, quia tales 
fuistis qualis ipse quem vidistis. Ego Christum in vobis vidi, quia 
faciem et similitudinem eius in vobis agnovi. Sed facie ad faciem 
non vidi, quia talis non fui quales vidi. Ego quasi aversus fui et 
conversos vidi, quia vidi peccator iustos, servus amicos, longinquus 
proximos. Quomodo tamen vidi, si aversus (A/S adversus) fui? 
Forte merito aversus (47S adversus) fui, dilectione conversus. Non 
enim prorsus aversus (4/.S adversus) esse potui ab his quos tantum 
dilexi. Vere enim fateor quia dilexi vos, et ipso ardore diligendi 
urgebar ad studium imitandi, et presumpsit caritas quod possibilitas 
...(@ word seems to have dropped out here), lic ergo agnovi 
quantum vim habeat vera dilectio cui nichil impossibile putatur quod 
perfecte diligitur. Precor itaque ut ea mei dilectione memores sitis, 
quia me ad dilectionem Christi ampliorem provocastis, absens quidem 
avobis corpore, sed presens animo et dilectione, vos cupiens sanos 
et incolumes esse, et gratiam domini Iesu vobiscum perseverare 
usque in diem adventus illius. Amen. Valete et orate pro me. 
SERMONES MAGISTRI HUGONIS. 


In the manuscript the letter follows that to Ranulphus de Mauriaco 
as printed in Migne,' and comes, as the note printed above shews, at 
the end of a collection of sermones, the rest of which are genuine 
Hugonian works. Embedded among them, however, is part of another 
letter, without heading or other mark of the addressee. ‘This seems to 
be hitherto unknown and is not noted separately in the catalogue of 
H.O. Coxe. It is of a purely personal character, and I hope to return 
to it later, 

In the meantime it may be said that the letter to the canons of 
Lucca, when compared with that to Ranulphus de Mauriaco, reveals 
close similarity of style and theme between the two, and there would 
appear to be no reason to doubt its authenticity. It is desirable also 
‘0 compare these two letters with that to the canons of Hamersleben, 
for such a comparison does much to weaken the argument that a letter 
in such terms could only be written to those with whom Hugh’s early 
life had been spent. We find that Hugh had rather a habit of writing 
such letters, 

The house of Augustinian canons at Lucca represented an ancient 
and important congregation of that order, and there was thus good 
teason for Hugh to visit them if ever he had the opportunity. Such 


' Migne P.L. 176 col. 1011 (first letter). 
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an opportunity would occur on the way to or from Rome, for Lucca 
only ten miles from Pisa, and through Pisa passed the road between 
France and Rome. Thus Innocent II stayed in Pisa in June 1139, 
on his way to France; and again, from January to March 1133, » 
his way back. 

What has been said so far is not, of course, a proof that Hugh wen 
to Rome, and there composed the second half of the de Sacramenti;, 
But the statement of the Jndicu/um and the letter to the canons of 
Lucca support each other in making a journey of Hugh to Inj 
extremely probable. 

The second item of evidence is of a minor character, but, when 
taken in conjunction with the foregoing, is not without significance 
Among the library catalogues, which are so important for the study 
the intellectual history of the early Middle Ages, is one from Anghian. 
It has the rare advantage of being dated : 


Breve recordationis quod fecit Rolandus prior cum suis fratribus . 
de thesauro istius ecclesie sancti Bartholomaei in Angulari anno a bi 
incarnatione Christi MCXL. ay 


The treasure is a modest one, consisting of the usual service-books 
and altar-furniture, and a number of other books. Of the non-liturgicd 
books there are not more than a score, all told. But the last of then 
is: Sententie presbiteri Ugonis.' ‘This looks very like a copy of the 
de Sacramentis, or part of it, for this commonly appears in catalogues 
and manuscripts as Sententie magistri Hugonis. If the entry in the 
catalogue does refer to this, what is a copy of this work doing ina 
small and rather out-of-the-way house in Italy as early as 1149, that 
is, within the lifetime of Hugh himself? Anghiari lies in the valley 0 
the Arno, on the Western slopes of the Apennines, about eighty mile 
east of Pisa. Of course, one could account for the presence of the 
book in all sorts of ways, but we may have here one more trace of the 
fact that Hugh himself had once passed not far away. 


IX 

The main conclusions of the present article may now be summed up. 

1. The sole basis for the theory of Hugh’s German origin is his om 

letter to Hamersleben. Upon this there has been erected a structut 

of fancy and conjecture, the gradual elaboration of which can be traced 
step by step. 

2. Even if the Hamersleben letter be accepted as enough to establist 

the theory of German origin, the idea that Hugh was a count . 

Blankenburg should be finally abandoned. 


_ Gottlieb Ueber mitielaltertiche Bibliotheken (18g0) no. 521 p. 179. The catalogue 
's printed in Archivio Storico Italiano; ser. v t. i pp. 279-280. 
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3. But there is really a preponderance of evidence, once we confine 
ourselves to early testimony, that Hugh came from the Low Countries 
or Lorraine, the difference between them being that between one side 
of the river Scheldt and the other. 

4. Hugh was never prior of St Victor. 

s. At some time, possibly in the years 1130-1140, Hugh visited 
Italy, and may have composed part of the de Sacramentis there. 

6. Though we may be certain that Hugh died in 1141, we have not 
yet any clear evidence regarding his age at the time and must there- 
fore remain in doubt as to the date of his birth. F. E, Croypon. 


THE ANCIENT BOOK AND THE ENDING 
OF ST MARK 


To dissent from Sir Frederic Kenyon on a question of ancient 
bibliography is certainly hazardous; but I must admit to finding 
myself quite unconvinced by the arguments he has adduced in a recent 
oumber of the JourNAL' for abandoning the position which he and 
others have hitherto held, that the incompleteness of the Second 
Gospel (if, indeed, it is incomplete) cannot be explained in terms of 
the papyrus roll. Sir Frederic’s argument is that the ancient reader, 
being no more than human, may well have neglected to rewind his roll 
after reading it, with the consequence that the end of the roll may 
regularly have been left on the outside and so have been exposed to 
damage or loss; this he finds ‘confirmed by the habit of placing the 
title at the end of the roll and not at the beginning’. The first point 
is clearly not one that admits of a decision; but, though there must 
have been occasions when readers forgot to rewind their rolls, it is 
significant that among the wealth of references, particularly in Latin 
literature, to books and readers and their ways, there should be no 
allusion, as far as I know, to the particular vice of leaving the roll to 
be rewound by the next reader ; it rather suggests that to rewind your 
roll after reading it may have been with the ancient reader no more 
nor less habitual (though admittedly more tedious) than to close a 
book and replace it on its shelf is with us. The practice of placing 
the title at the end rather than at the beginning of the roll (assuming 
for the moment that that was in fact the case) by no means necessarily 
Supports Sir Frederic’s thesis. The accepted view’ has been that it 
was placed at the end because that was the securest place for it, and 
this view is confirmed by the evidence of the papyri: for while a 


Vol. x1 (1929) pp. 56-57. vieche mern 
See, e.g., W. Schubart Das Buch bei den Griechen und Ro (and ed.) p. 100. 
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number of papyri preserve the final columns of rolls, it is very rare tp 
discover the initial section of a roll.'| The inference is surely thy 
that was the part most likely to become detached and lost. Further, 
while both ends, as the parts most subject to wear and tear, might be 
strengthened by a strip of papyrus on the verso or by some othe 
means, it seems to have been to the beginning rather than to the en 
that a blank sheet of papyrus was attached for protection? 

But was the inscription of the name of the author and of the wok 
at the end of the roll the real title of the book in our sense of the 
word? Sir Frederic’s statement (quoted above) obscures the fact thu 
an indication of the contents of a roll, briefer perhaps than that at the 
end, was also placed at the beginning—not, indeed, invariably, bu 
then there are rolls from which the final title is missing; absolue 
uniformity is not to be expected. Birt, whose authority on the history 
of the ancient book is second to none, observes * that the initial tk 
was the earliest, indeed, the only early form of title and was indispen 
sable ; for the pre-Alexandrian period he cites as evidence the Euphr 
nios vase and the use of éxi/ypapypa, while the few specimens preserved 
among the papyri support him. This title might be written on the 
verso of the opening sheet, i.e. that part of the roll which, when the 
latter was correctly rolled, would catch the eye first (examples of ths 
are the Sosylus papyrus and P. Ryl. I 19) or on the blank sheet « 
tached to the beginning of the roll (as in the Berlin Hierocles). 4 
good example of what may well have been the common practice 
provided by the Marseilles Isocrates which has a title both at the 
beginning and at the end, in either case on the rec?, i.e. the inside of 
the roll, Sir Frederic’s statement reflects the fact, in itself adverse 
his theory, that among the papyri far more ends of rolls have survived 
than beginnings and consequently have attracted more attention. 4s 
he points out, the most convenient form of title (and the only on 
which would enable books kept in boxes or on shelves to be quick 
identified) was the oiAAvBos (index or ttulus), the ticket of parchment 
or papyrus which hung from the top of the roll; several examples of 
these have been found in Egypt and we may regard this as correspond 


* Cf. Schubart of. cit. p. 102: T. Birt Kritik und Hermeneutik nebst Abnis de 
antiken Buchwesens (1. v. Miller Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissensa! 
13) p. 302. The part of this work dealing with Buchwesen contains Birt's revised 
and matured opinions on the subject to which he devoted his life and was wnttes 
at a time (1913) when he could make use of much of the new papyrolog'! 
material which was not available when he wrote Das antike Buchwesen in \**') 
itis the more surprising that, in comparison with his earlier works, it is rarely 
cited and has not received the attention it deserves. 

* Schubart of. cit. pp. 10 and 102, 

* Op. at. pp. 327-328 : cf. also PP. 299-300. 
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ing most nearly to the name on the back of the modern book. I 
suspect that the function of the end-title was different. We may allow 
that it was placed there partly as a measure of precaution in case the 
ci\AwBos was lost and the roll left with the end exposed, but I should 
prefer to regard it as an explicit, a statement from the scribe to the 
reader that he has stopped at this point because the end of the work 
or some other definite point has been reached. In any case, the 
question of the title scarcely seems relevant to the point at issue. 

If, then, the autograph of the Second Gospel or the archetype of our 
MSS was written on a roll, bibliography has nothing to contribute to 
the problem of the final chapter. But are we entitled to be as con- 
fident as Sir Frederic appears to be that it was written on a roll? As 
he points out, there is no material evidence of the use of papyrus 
codices in the first century; but it is only very recently that we have 
had evidence of their use by Christian communities in the second 
century. Sir Frederic argues that with a work of the length of the 
Second Gospel there would have been no occasion to use anything 
but the normal roll form ; but if the use of the codex was determined 
simply by the length of a given work, we may well ask why it was not 
earlier employed for works of pagan literature. If a single explanation 
is to be found for the adoption of the papyrus codex, it is more likely 
to be that it is the most economical way of employing conveniently 
a given amount of papyrus, i.e. both sides of the papyrus are used 
with no inconvenience to the reader, whereas the difficulty of using 
both sides of a roll is very considerable. Its cheapness may well have 
commended it to a poor and struggling Christian community to whom 
books, if only a few, were a necessity, and the economic motive would 
certainly have been no less operative in the first century than in the 
second. Other evidence suggests that this may well have been the 
case. Note-books of parchment, on the model of those composed of 
uablets, had long been used for rough work, and Quintilian tells us they 
were used in the law courts of his day ; they may be regarded as the 
precursors of the codex proper.’ More important is the evidence to be 
gleaned from Martial? From one poem® we learn that a pocket 
anthology of his own poems, specially suitable for travelling, was on 
le and the way in which he gives the address of the publishers 


 Quintilian Inst. Or. x 3. 31: see Birt Das antike Buchwesen pp. 58-59- 
* The evidence from Martial is quoted and discussed by Birt Aériss pp. 345-354 
and 373-376. I have followed his interpretation of the poems in Bk. xiv. 
* Martial i 2; for another reference to the convenience for travellers of this kind 
of book, see xiv 188 : 
Si comes ista tibi fuerit membrana, putato 
Carpere te longas cum Cicerone vias. 
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suggests that it was a novelty ;' this was on parchment and the descr. 
tion clearly implies that it was a codex. Elsewhere we have a qi. 
lection of short poems written to accompany presents of books on the 
occasion of the Saturnalia ; these are divided into two classes, papyns 
rolls and miniature anthologies or potted editions of certain standari 
authors. The latter were written on parchment and in codex form ani 
appear to have been intended for the poorer among Martial’s friends: 
in Rome the parchment codex would seem to have been a less «. 
pensive present than the papyrus roll.? As Birt points out, the author 
whose names appear among the parchment codices are in particule 
those who were read in school and it seems probable that the part 
ment codex was first used for works of literature in the schoolroom, is 
format being modelled on that of the tablets. 

If, then, the parchment codex was beginning to be used for pagi 
literature at the end of the first century and if, as we know was the 
case, the Church was using the papyrus codex in the second, it is x 
least a tenable hypothesis that the codex, whether of parchment « 
papyrus* (and in the East the latter may have been cheaper), ws 
already employed by the Church in the first century. Both its cheap. 
ness and the greater ease with which it could be carried on travels (ms 
sionaries may have found it particularly useful) would have recommended 
it and, once employed, its use might quickly have become hallowed by 
its early associations ;* this would explain why such a large proportion 


* So Birt (p. 350-351), who points out that the elder Pliny knows nothing of ie 
parchment codex. Martial’s selection of his poems was made after a.p. 98. 

2 Birt, pp. 351 sqq. 

* If the interpretation of a passage of Suetonius (Divus Julius 56, 6) whet 
I have advanced elsewhere (Journal of Roman Studies xxiii pp. 139 5% * 
correct, it would seem that Caesar used a rough kind of papyrus codex for the 
dispatches he sent to the Senate ; to Suetonius it would be a matter of sone 
topical interest, because in his time the codex was beginning to be used. 

* Birt (p. 354), after remarking that the parchment codex was das Buch é 
drmeren Klassen, goes on to say, without apparently observing the inconsistency, 
that sich auch die christliche Gesellschaft noch lange Zeit, wre die heidwische Welt, wa 
swar micht nur su administrativen und sonstigen amtlichen Zwecken, der Charta ws 
des Rollensystems bedient hat. His evidence for this statement comes (@) from the 
monuments (6) from literature. The evidence from the monuments may be large!) 
discounted, partly because we have to do here with a fixed funerary traditiot 
affecting pagan and Christian alike (he himself points out, Die Buchrolle m # 
Kunst p. 79, that the figure of Christ with the roll in his hand is derived ‘re 
corresponding figures on the Columns of Trajan and Marcus) which determined 
that the roll should long remain the symbol for reading (cf. the number of ‘ scrolls 
in nineteenth-century sculpture, partly because the Christians might well, and n0 
doubt did, use the roll for a number of purposes just as much as their pagan © 
temporaries; the use of the codex may have been restricted to distin 
Christian literature, and even here practice would not be uniform. Of the liter 
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of Christian works in the second and third centuries were written in 
codices. Indeed the papyrus codex may have acquired a kind of 
symbolic value for the Christian as (perhaps by contrast) the roll did 
for the Jew. 

This, I fear, does little to support those who think that the Second 
Gospel, as we have it, is incomplete, though, if it was written in a 
codex, the final leaf might easily have become detached ; but we may 
doubt whether bibliography can contribute much to the solution of 
this problem. C. H. Roperts. 


ON THE FORM MAMBRES IN THE LATIN 
VERSIONS OF 2 TIMOTHY iii 8 


Apart from the two bilingual codices Augiensis (F) and Boernerianus 
(G), where we may safely assume that the Greek has been assimilated 
to the adjacent Latin, the form Jaméres for the name of the second of 
‘the magicians who withstood Moses’ is attested unanimously by the 
Greek manuscripts.’ With this manuscript tradition agree not only all 
the Greek Fathers who quote or refer to the passage, but also those 
versions, other than the Latin, which are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the Greek.* In the face of such evidence there can be little 
doubt as to the original reading. 

Yet, with the exception of Reginensis (R), all the Latin manuscripts 
cited by Wordsworth and White, whether Old Latin or Vulgate, are 
consistently in favour of Mambdres, and in this they are supported by 


evidence to which he refers only one passage is earlier than the fourth century 
and so relevant to my argument, and that is from Irenaeus Adv. Haer. iii 4, who 
says that many of the converted barbarians are sine charia et atramento. But 
there is no reason why charta here should be more than a general term (the phrase 
isclearly a stock one, ‘pen and paper’), including the papyrus codex no less than 
the papyrus roll. 

I'am glad to note that Prof. H. A. Sanders in his article on the codex in the 
University of Michigan Quarterly Review 1938 pp. 95 $49. holds that ‘for Christian 
literature, codices were probably used from the first’; but his view that the codex 
was used for ordinary literary works from the first century onwards seems to me 
to be contrary to the evidence; in particular, his argument that wad/pynoros 
Srietly refers only to parchment is disposed of by Birt’s discussion of the word 
which he appears not to know), Abriss p. 290. 

' That Claromontanus (D) and Sangermanensis (E) read "IaySpijs would seem 
‘o negative Hort’s assignment of MaySpis to a ‘western’ group (cf. Notes on 
Sdeet Readings p. 135). It is clearly a ‘translational’ rather than a ‘textual’ 
variant. 


* The only exception is the Gothic, but, in so far as Latin influence on the Gothic 
Bible is universally recognized, the exception is unimportant. 
VOL. XL. 8 
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the quotations and references in the Latin Fathers. Here again ty 
evidence is unambiguous. 

At first sight the variation might seem to be without significance: 
might even be dismissed as a slip in spelling on the part of the exry 
translator(s) of the Latin version(s), which has been perpetuated by 
accident rather than by design in the subsequent revision(s). But thu 
this is not the case is proved by comparison with the Jewish authorities, 
which give not only 53) but also S709 and “OP. In the light oi 
this comparison Mamdres is seen not as a slip, but as a correction of 
the translator(s), which, in so far as the form does not occur in any 
canonical or post-canonical work to which a Gentile Christian could 
conceivably have had access, is presumably traceable to a Rabbinic 
source, , 

It is unlikely that a Gentile translator, in his efforts to minister to the 
rather elementary needs of his ‘uneducated’ fellow-Christians who 
knew no Greek, would have gone out of his way to alter his text int 
exact conformity with a rival Rabbinic tradition, even if the relations 
of his community with the local Jews had been such as to permit of a 
interchange of views upon so obscure and unimportant a point’ Its 
even more unlikely that such a translator would have resorted w 
a Jewish Rabbi for instruction in Hebrew as a prelude to his task: 
Origen and Jerome are noteworthy exceptions rather than the mule 
There appears but one other possibility—that the translator was himse! 
the Rabbinic source, that (like Paul the author and Ambrosiaster the 
later commentator) the earliest interpreter of the Corpus Paulinum 
the BapBapu of the western world was also a converted Jew. 

H. F. D, Sparks. 


THE DIDACHE AND THE APOSTOLIC SYNOD OF 
ANTIOCH (continued) 


Matt. vi 5-16 invited the Didachist to proceed from his ‘canon’ on 
fasting to a ‘canon’ on prayer, couched likewise in an anti-Judaizing 
form. 

This ‘canon’ on prayer served an obvious purpose in the Didachis's 
recall to primitive standards of personal devotion. It served also # 


* Citing from the Benedictine edition Wordsworth and White quote August: 
¢. Adimantum 25 as reading ‘Iambres’. The Vienna Corpus however giv 
*Mambres’ in the text and relegates ‘lambres’ to the apparatus. 

* Cf. Hieron. Comm, in Gal. iv 29-31 ‘ita et nunc secundum carnem Isr 
adversum minorem fratrem de gentibus populum Christianum sustollitur, inflast 
erigitur . .. et videbimus multo maiores persecutiones, quas nos etiam Historae 
docent, a Iudaeis in Christianos quam a gentibus concitatas.’ 
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purpose which seems to be present with him, of removing the difficulty 
constituted by passages in Matthew which seem to slight the Gentiles. 
(In his indifference to this interest, the Interpolator betrays himself.) 
Matt. vi 7 and 8 is one of these passages, and the Didachist takes 
opportunity to repel any argument that might be based upon it against 
the practice of frequent regular prayer. But perhaps the most remark- 
able thing about this ‘canon’ is the close accord of the (hypothetical) 
reconstruction with the historical probabilities. The hypothetical 
secession of the Judaizers would mean that the Gentiles had lost their 
leaders and teachers in the practice of monotheistic prayer. And the 
supposition that the apostles, in vindicating the liberty of the Gentile 
congregations under such circumstances, would have to provide them 
with at least a rudimentary instruction for maintaining private and 
corporate prayer, could only be that of a man who was in some way 
vell informed. 

In form, chapter viii is an artless continuation of chapter vii, and the 
rei b& ris ebyapurrias, with which ix begins, marks the opening of 
anew section. On our hypothesis, the first ten chapters form a trilogy, 
ris didayijs, rod Barricparos, and repi ris ebyapwrias. The 
understanding of the last member of the trilogy is much helped if we 
have in view a valuable study of the early uses of eiyapurria and 
ciyapwreiy by Dr Hort, which was published posthumously in the third 
volume of this JournaL. He shewed that in the earliest material 
cixapurria was used to designate, not the rite, but the oblations, like ra 
cxaporpa in the Liturgy of St Mark and ai eiAoy(a in later Greek 
liturgical use. Now eiyapurria is clearly so employed in ix 5, and it 
accords best with the formal correspondences if the same sense is 
gen to the word in the opening clause. Thus ix 1 will be ‘as 
regards the thank-offering ’, corresponding to ‘as regards the dipping’ 
in vii t; while within the section it corresponds to epi rod morppiov 
and repi rod KAdoparos. 

In continuity with the spirit of Jewish worship, ¢?xapwrey should 
mean ‘to worship God by giving Him thanks’. There was also the 
older notion of worshipping God by offering Him sacrifice and, by 
a spiritualizing of the latter, the first Christians seem to have combined 
the two in the Breaking of Bread. The food and drink which the 
Christians then consumed év xowwvig was the eyapurria, thought of as 
rvevparixy and a thank-offering, etxapuria. The whole action 
was inseparable, even in thought, from the idea of 1 eixaporeiy, 
vorshipping God by giving Him thanks. The connexion of such 
Breaking of Bread with the table-fellowship of Jesus and His disciples, 
and above all the Last Supper, with His sacrificial death, and with the 
feast in the Kingdom, was implicit. ‘Those who took part in it should 
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have their minds filled with such recollections, which should dominay 
the whole character of the rite. What became verbal and explici 
might vary from place to place and even from time to time. 

Behind what St Paul says in 1 Cor. we seem to see an order for the 
Breaking of Bread which the apostle had taught the people of this 
church, as no doubt of other churches of his founding. It was Certainly 
different from the Didache order. The xarayyéAAcre of xi 26 probably 
shews that it made explicit reference to Christ’s death, just as, on the 
other hand, the Didache order makes explicit reference to the Coming 
Age. We might infer from 1 Cor. x 17 that both orders had the 
ls dpros, ¢v cjpa idea. There is no ground for saying that 1 Cor. x 
17-34 indicates any verbal memorial of the Last Supper as part of the 
Pauline rite, still less that it was essential to the Breaking of Bread. 
St Paul refers the Corinthians to the Paradosis which they received 
from him about the Last Supper, from which they should have bee 
able to see that one cannot take part in the Breaking of Bread withou 
‘ partaking Christ’s body and blood’. The reminder that they do» 
fact proclaim the Lord’s death at every Eucharist is a further argument 
to the same end. So we have not even ground for supposing tha 
St Paul would have regarded that as no Eucharist, at which there was 
no explicit ‘ proclamation of Christ’s death’. It appears, on the other 
hand, that he did regard that as no Eucharist at which people se 
selfishly and without discernment. 

The question of the Didachist’s relation to 1 Cor. is vital to the 
Antioch hypothesis. If the Didachist lived late in the second centuy, 
he knew the epistle, and in that case he has ignored any idea of clash 
or contrast between the order which he gives and that implied in 1 Cor 
The question is whether there would appear to him to be clash ot 
contrast. We may judge that the Pauline idea of the Eucharist, ani 
the particular doctrinal emphasis connected with it, progressivel 
gained ground at the expense of other ideas and emphases; and in 
this process 1 Cor. must have played an important part. But we have 
also to estimate the rapidity with which the process took place. The 
Antioch hypothesis at this point depends upon the probability that 
the Syria of Theophilus, even, the Pauline Eucharist was not © 
dominant that any other form or emphasis would seem anomalous. I 
that be so, there need be no surprise that the Eucharistic prayers " 
the Didache contain nothing corresponding to the Prayer of Consect: 
tion of later liturgical history. For the Didachist, the «xapwria (it's 
not clear whether this term extends to anything besides the loaf ané 
the cup, nor even whether there was anything else consumed) is the 
S holy thing’ from the start. Therefore, he does not say, ‘Let no ur 
baptized person take part in the Breaking of Bread’, but ‘Let » 
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portion of the holy thing in either species pass the lips of any one 
unbaptized 

There can be no doubt of the ancient and primitive character of the 
forms of prayer which the Didachist reproduces. They bear the marks 
of the slightest of adaptations of Jewish forms to Christian use. Par- 
ticularly the grace of the loaf veils but thinly its Jewish original, for it 
is dispersed Israel that is like ‘corn scattered upon the mountains’. 
Moreover, this phrase is not appropriate to corn as corn, but only to 
com as symbolic of fugitive and scattered men. 

It is clear that the Didachist could not have reproduced such an 
order for the Eucharist if his ideas of the nature of the Eucharist had 
been fundamentally different from those outlined above. Granted, 
however, that he did not suppose that a particular form of words was 
essential to consecration, so long as there was a Christian Breaking of 
Bread accompanied by suitable worship of God in thanksgiving, there 
sno difficulty in allowing that the Eucharist of his day may have been 
avery different and much more elaborate rite. But the question remains 
as to the purpose, in his ‘recall to primitive standards’, which this 
Eucharistic passage serves. It is perhaps worth while to frame a con- 
jecture. At some stage in the history of Eucharistic developement, 
the offerings of bread and wine brought by the faithful came to exceed 
he amount used in the Eucharist itself, and the remaining «iAoyia: fell 
to the share of the clergy and virgins. At the same time, in the 
Eucharist, something that was an actual, though a sober and temperate, 
meal was ceasing to be other than a ritual meal. In this change, the 
witability of Eucharistic prayers, such as we have here, which worship 
God by thanking Him for food as natural food, diminished, and the 
disappearance of such prayers from liturgical use was but a logical 
consequence. But these prayers, no longer so appropriate to the 
iturgical Eucharistic Breaking of Bread, would be eminently in place 
at the tables of the clergy and virgins. Perhaps the Didachist felt that 
ibe eioyiat, by having been offered, were a ‘holy thing’ that was in 
danger of losing its due regard because there was a ‘ most holy thing’ in 
the form of the elements of the actual Communion. At any rate, there 
s the well-known fact that in the pseudo-Athanasian De virginitate we 
find the virgins using the Didache grace of the loaf, and observing the 
“ume ban upon the participation of the unbaptized in the meal. It is 
probable that such works as is the Didache on our hypothesis were not 
onginally designed for a general, but only for what may be called a 
‘ ical’, public, and that the ideas which they were intended to 
disseminate, if applicable to lay life, would reach the laity only through 
the members of the clerus. Hence the conjecture may be made—though 
tis but conjecture—that the end which the Didachist hoped to attain 
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by setting forth this archaic order for the Eucharist was that the clery 
and virgins should be moved to continue to use these table-prayen, 
when they broke at home the bread given them by the church. Th. 
utility of such a conjecture is that it serves the purpose of exploration, 
The Didache is either an actual primitive piece of church constituti 
legislation, or it is a pseudepigraphic reconstruction of such a thing 
If there are severe difficulties in the way of investing it with the forme 
character, it is necessary to explore and see whether the like is true in 
the other alternative. And in so far as it is possible to make; 
plausible conjecture as to motives for which a pseudepigraphist auth 
should have reproduced Eucharistic forms obsolete from the point d 
view of the liturgical practice of his day, it can be said that the secon 
course is not beset with insuperable difficulties. 

The attempts that have been made to interpret chaps. ix and xs 
being only the first part of an uncompleted order for the Breaking of 
Bread, or on the other hand to interpret them as an order for some 
thing which is not the Breaking of Bread in the particular sense, hare 
been many, but their lack of success grows more evident with time’ 
We must instead suppose that the Didachist and his readers saw in 
these chapters an archaic but true Eucharist. That he should hav 
produced a form which was possibly completely obsolete is only in 
accord with his general practice, for he never seems to seek to gloniy 
existing institutions by attributing them to the apostles. His object 
always seems to be revival and reform, in which the standards to whic 
to return are those of the Gospel and the apostolic age. There ss 
return to the Breaking of Bread in chap. xiv, where we leam, © 
accordance with the classical proof-text of the second-century wntes 
on the Eucharist, that the Gentile congregations take part mystically 
the catholic sacrifice well-pleasing to God. This sacrifice would not be 
pure if Christians everywhere did not make prior confession of ther 
tapartwpata. Now there has been instruction in iv 14 to every (adult 
male) catechumen to make similar confession of rapartopara, priot 
taking part in the offering of prayer. The reason is there given 
moral and not mystical terms. It may be presumed that the time ol 
éopodsynors for both catechumen and communicant is one and the 
same. Thus the eéyaé, to which the catechumen is looking forward 
iv 14, come between the confession and the Breaking of Bread. Ani 
thus the Didachist seems to have in view something corresponding to 
a Missa catechumenorum, at which we might also gather that the Word 
of the Lord is preached, while there is a good deal to suggest th 

* This is written with all respect, but with conviction, after reading Don 


Connolly, ‘Agape and Eucharist in the Didache’, in the Downside Review 193i 
PP. 477-489. 
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reading of oi dpyaioe rpoyra: and ‘the Gospel’. For obvious reasons, 
there could be no hint of any other New Testament writings. 

The raparraara Of brethren are a perpetual circumstance of the 
Breaking of Bread. Breach of charity between two members of a 
articular church is a local and occasional circumstance. In such 
cases, the apostles give their ruling, based upon a combination of 
Matt. v 23 and 24 with Matt. xv 18 and 19, interpreted mutatis 
nutandis according to the yvaous which “Inoois éyvopoe. The breach 
of charity ‘defiles’ the oblation which each man makes, and—in 
parallel with the Jewish laws of holiness—the whole ¢iyapurria of that 
church is defiled. This justifies the local church in rejecting the 
oflender from oblation, and so from the Breaking of Bread, until 
harmony is restored. And xv 3 shews that, if this discipline fails of 
the desired effect upon an offender, the further penalty of ostracism 
follows. 

There is thus a good deal to suggest that the liturgy, as it was in the 
Didachist’s own time, was substantially of the same order and structure 
as the earliest liturgies known to us otherwise, and that his doctrine of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice was not different—except, perhaps, in em- 
phasis—from that of the patristic writers of the second and early third 
centuries. The rubric about the prophets, with which chapter x con- 
cludes, might serve to explain to the Didachist’s readers the great 
difference between the liturgy known to them and this apostolic order. 
It serves also, characteristically, to provide the cue for the subject 
towards which the Didachist is steering. The prophets, in the text of the 
Didache before us, appear quite abruptly and without explanation. On 
the Antioch hypothesis, this was not originally so, because the prophets 
have appeared in the introduction, and so are quite clearly understood 
to be the inspired leaders of the Antiochene church, of whom we read 
in Acts xiii 1. As we are about to see, these persons will be visiting 
the churches. Chapter xi introduces a new section in the structure of 
the book. The first ten chapters present a trilogy of subjects which 
concern all Gentile congregations, whether in the metropolis (whence 
the offices of the prophets in the Eucharist can be referred to without 
preface or explanation) or in the provinces. But the encyclical has to 
go out to the provincial congregations of Syria-Cilicia, which have no 
prophets and on account of their isolated and leaderless condition 
have need of further advice and instruction. It is to these provincial 
congregations exclusively that chaps. xi-xv are addressed, and xi 1 calls 
on them to ‘receive’ any visitor who comes and teaches them the fore- 
going order. This covers the bearer of the encyclical, and others who 
may come later to confirm the recipients in the following of the apostolic 
Constitution which they have received. 
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The Didachist may have understood Acts xv 41 in the sense thy 
St Paul followed up the encyclical by making a round of visits ip 
Syria-Cilicia to confirm its provisions. But in xi 2 he turns to othe 
visitors who may come as teachers, but to instil another teaching tha: 
will undo what the Gentiles have been taught. (cis rd xaradiou is; 
reminiscence of Matt. v 17.) They are, on our hypothesis, cleary 
Judaizers, and they behave here as in Galatians: that is to say, they 
do not ‘unchurch’ the Gentile congregations but seek to undermin: 
the Gospel which they have received and get them under ther 
influence again. The criterion of the teacher is the aim of his teach. 
ing. If it is cis xai yv@ouw xvpiov, the brethren need fex 
nothing and can receive him as the Lord. 

Among those by whom they may expect thus to be visited ae 
apostles and prophets. Here again, on the Antioch hypothesis, the 
readers of the work before mutilation would know with whom they had 
to do. The apostles would be those who had been conferring x 
Antioch. Like St Paul in Acts xv 41 they would be on their way to 
further missionary conquests. The prophets would be those of Antioch. 
Unlike the apostles, these would not be passing rapidly through 
Syria-Cilicia but would visit the country churches at more leisure, for 
their edification. Readers are referred in xi 3 to the Gospel, that s 
to Matt. x 6-14, 40, and 41, to learn the behaviour of apostles on 
their journeys, and the way in which they should be received, but 
xi 4-6 makes the matter more explicit. The reason the subject is 
laboured is that the Didachist, at this stage, is not really concemed 
with the visits of the apostles and true prophets, but with the visits of 
impostors. This continues to be the dominant interest through chapter 
xii. In xi he is concerned with the major type of impostor, called 
Yevdorpopyrys. Such a person may pretend to be an apostle. Ths 
would not be surprising if he turned out to be a Simon Magus, busi 
withstanding the true apostles in their mission, or even like the yeir 
mpopyrns of Jude and 2 Peter, a sinister character and leader of 
others into sin. But he appears to be the merest impostor, seeking 
small gains from the credulity or defencelessness of Christians. And 
if he claims the highest functions in the Church, it is but the measure 
of his effrontery. 

If he comes in the character of a Christian prophet, it is a difficult 
matter to unmask him, since it is so dangerous for the faithful to pre 
sume to judge a prophet. of rpéroc xvpiov provide a general criterion, 
but even so the example of of dpyaioe rpopijra: calls for caution 
drawing conclusions from any particular action of a prophet. So the 
Opportunities of unmasking the reduce themselves 
two. If, parasite-like, he gives himself a good time at a feast of hs 
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own instigating, or if, in a spirit-utterance, he directs that money or 
other gifts be given to himself, he will be self-betrayed. 

We read of self-seeking Christians in apostolic days. Rom. xvi 18 
and Phil. iii 19 are passages in point. But these people seem to be 
self-deceived as well as deceivers, men who have embraced Christianity 
but not the cross. They are not like the blatant impostor whom 
the Didachist seems to have in his mind’s eye. For his portrait 
we must go to Lucian’s Peregrinus. The Didachist’s Wevdorpodyrns 
belongs, in fact, not to the age of the apostles, but rather to the age of 
Lucian, It is possible that the Peregrinus story is largely historical, 
and that, viewed from the Christian side, the facts behind it constituted 
a very grievous scandal which shook the church severely. The residual 
criterion for the detection of the Yevdorpodyrys, small as it is, would be 
worth stating, if it would have sufficed to expose impostures present to 
the writer’s mind. 

At this point, the case for the Antioch hypothesis depends upon the 
argument that, whereas a new movement easily absorbs misfits, it is 
only when external society has begun to get the measure of the move- 
ment that it is likely to be preyed upon by the pure adventurer. The 
allusions to self-seeking and untrustworthiness in Christians that meet 
us in writings from the apostolic age suggest simply that men had for 
some reason been attracted into the Christian movement without true 
conversion of heart. But it was a long while before external society 
ceased to be mystified by Christianity. Lucian is remarkable, even 
¥hen compared with Celsus, for his easy, if superficial, familiarity with 
the traits of the Christian movement. We do not find the like at such 
a date elsewhere. 

A similar argument is in place with regard to chapter xii. This is 
completely parallel in structure, but the object of reprobation is now 
4 lesser form of parasite upon the Christian community, the xpurép- 
topos. This pungent appellation is found later in Syria used in the same 
sense. In other parts of Christendom also it appears later but in different 
senses.’ The age in which the church was a prey to cadgers who 
wandered about seeking livelihood without working, by claiming the 
Christian name and abusing Christian hospitality, was not the first age. 
It was not an age and place in which the Christian name brought 

' Chrysostom, Hom. vi in 1 Thess. (Migne P. G. Ixii 430); Ps-Ignatius, Trail. 6 
and Magn. 9 (Lightfoot A. F. Il iii 153 and 174); Ps-Clement, Latin translation in 
Funk Patres Apostolic’ ii pp. 9, 10, 14; for the Syrian use of Xprorépmopos. The 
word is used in connexion with ordination by schismatics or heretics in the Letter 
of Alexander of Alexandria, Theodoret H. E. i 3 (Migne P. G. Ixxxii 889), and in 
Basil Ep. 240, § 3 (Migne P.G, xxxii 897); of heretics by Athanasius Frag. in 

att. vn 15 (Migne P. G. xxvi 1253). An entirely different use appears in Greg. 
Naz. Or. 40, § 11 (Migne P. G. xxxvi 372). 
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danger and trouble. In most parts of Christendom it could hardly te 
before the late third century. But Acts testifies to the i 
start that Christianity had at Antioch and in its environs. And in the 
middle third century, the incident of Paul of Samosata shews the 
Christian community there to have become politically dominan, 
Antioch, in short, is the one place of which we can be sure that 
could have bred a race of xpurréuropo at an early date. By the time 
of the Interpolator things are different. Christians are suffering il 
usage, without the possibility of obtaining redress. The Interpolator’ 
message is morally the same as that of the Didachist, that Christians 
shall not ‘be overcome of evil but overcome evil with good’. But the 
circumstances and character of his exhortation are different, according 
as the xpurrouadyos and not the xpurréuropos is the danger to be feared. 
If our hypothesis is right in connecting this church-order with the 
situation revealed in Gal. ii, then chaps. xi and xii must be judged the 
Didachist’s great lapse from verisimilitude. In the emergency arising 
from that situation, the apostles might well warn the Gentile congreg:- 
tions against the Judaizers, and against false prophets, if there were 
such, who would upset them in their moral doctrine or practice. But 
we should not expect them to concern themselves, as in xi ro, with 
Wevdorpopira: of whom the only harm lay in their private lives. Sul 
less should we expect them to think of the newly independent con- 
gregations falling a prey to the impositions of xpuorréuropo. Our hype 
thesis recovers stability here by postulating that the issue was of the 
utmost importance to the Didachist and therefore was worked into the 
supposed ‘apostolic encyclical’. In an age when a peaceful and 
prosperous Christian community was being victimized by impostors 
and laughed at by the heathen for being victimized, the existence 0 
xpurréumopor was indeed a serious issue for Christian moral. Hoe 
could the laity be expected to respond to the call for open-handed 
giving, and unquestioning deference towards the ‘ prophets’, when 
such scandals were notorious? There was need enough for some ote 
to write and defend the principle of Christian generosity and the 
authority of spiritual leaders. And it would be a good argument to 8) 
‘If we have been victimized, we have only ourselves to thank. We 
have known from of old how to distinguish between the right hand 
and the left’. On the whole, the Didache is remarkable for the absence 
of any ring of personal feeling in its phrases. But there is heat and 
bitterness in xii 5. The xporréumopo were death to evangelic standards 
of Christian generosity, like the hypocritical Christian beggars who 


in Chrysostom’s day, gave excuse for the buttoning up of Christian 
purses,' 


* Migne P.G. li 261; liv 602; Ixi 94, 176, 255- 
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The Didachist saw a remedy for such evils in the proper organization 
of Christian alms for the support of an approved and qualified ministry. 
That theme fitted more easily into the framework of the apostolic 
encyclice? There, the Gentile communities had lost their leaders 
by the secession. The metropolis would spare them leaders to the 
extent of visits in circuit, and it would be in the discretion of the 
prophets whether they should undertake more permanent charge in 
provincial churches. For this contingency every congregation is, in 
chap. xiii, commanded to make immediate preparation. xiii 2 sud- 
denly presents the &ddoxado: alongside the rpod#jra, as standing in 
the same position as regards pastoral charge. There is no explanation 
in our existing text, but on our hypothesis there was no difficulty, since 
the &ddoxador were those coupled with the prophets in Acts xiii 1 and 2 
and xv 30-35, and in the lost opening of the work. Karl Bauer argues 
that the construction of Acts xiii 1 implies that Barnabas, Simeon, 
and Lucius were representative of the class zpopyrys, while Manaen 
and Saul exemplify the &doxados. Thus the gap between these two 
orders is much less, in this early Antiochene context, than it would 
have appeared elsewhere, or after the Montanist controversy. The 
Didachist has the greatest regard for the ministry of the Word, but 
little concern over the more spectacular charisms, being ready to weigh 
the ‘manners of the Lord’ against the appearances of ‘ speaking in the 
Spirit’. 

The injunctions of xiii 4~7 join with xiv in shewing that the emanci- 
pated Gentiles begin their congregational existence as churches from 
the moment that they receive the encyclical, their charter. They may 
have to wait for the guidance of a qualified pastor, but they must 
create a benefice for each parish forthwith. The revenues are derived 
from a voluntary tax called drapyaé. But the meaning which the 
Didachist puts upon the word is quite individual to himself. For, 
whereas First-fruits are, in the very idea, limited to certain classes of 
produce which have their times of harvest or other occasion, he extends 
the idea to every form of income. He is here only following the 
method adopted by the Roman fisc in dealing with Syria, where the 
variety of forms of income was unusually wide ; only that the fise, not 
being able to control the consciences of the people, had to assess 
4 capital value for the source of each man’s revenue.’ It is possible 
that one of the advantages of éwapxai, in the Didachist's eyes, as a 
‘erm for this voluntary tax, was that the estimated proportion of the 
harvest which the rabbis regarded as due in First-fruits was from one- 

* Appian De rebus Syriacis c. 50 recounts the institution of the system by Pompey 


and speaks of it as in present use (in the middle of the second century). Likewise 
Ulpian, who died about a.p. 230, in De censibus 50, 15 alludes to it as present fact. 
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sixtieth to one-fortieth. On this basis, every forty, or more, Christian 
hearths could support a pastor. The pastor, be he prophet or teacher, 
requires total support. That is, he has renounced all secular employ. 
ment. Support may be given to him in the form of money, but he 
must not ask for money. The amenities of his life depend upon the 
generosity of the parishioners and their reverence for his office. Hence 
perhaps the emphasis in dpytepeis. In the religion of the Spirit, the 
prophet is high priest. Dr Armitage Robinson saw here a subi 
allusion to John xi 51, and the notion that the high priest of Israel was 
unconsciously a prophet. It seems safer to say that that passage and 
this belong to a common field of ideas. But there can be no doubt 
about the anti-Judaist flourish in the phrase ‘ your high priests’. The 
destruction of the temple had rendered the Jewish law of First-fruts 
inoperative ; whereas it had previously been operative for Syrian Jewry 
and constituted its peculiar dignity among extra-Palestinian con- 
munities." 

The ideal scheme of parish finance which the apostolic synod s 
here seen to propose remained unrealized. Chrysostom, in his nine 
teenth homily De stafuis, panegyrizes the Syrian peasant-priest, who 
toils on the land for a living for his family. But he cannot disguise 
from himself the fact that the worthy man is very ignorant; and in 
another sermon he girds at his town-congregation for keeping him in- 
prisoned in the city, instead of letting him go to take part in that 
instruction of the country churches that they so desperately need’ 
So it is good practical sense, if the Didachist is saying to his county 
readers ‘Send and get yourselves qualified whole-time pastors’, and 
to the ascetics of Antioch, ‘Go and help the rural congregations’ 
But it would imply that a movement of ascetic revival and reform was 
afoot, and that the Didache is one of its products. 

A clear view of such a movement is before us in the pseudo-Clemen- 
tine De virginitate® In this tractate we see a leader of Syrian nom 
hermit ascetics in the early third century addressing his fellow-ascetics. 
Some of them are settled as honoured residents in secular Christan 
communities. But travel seems to play a great part in their life. They 
travel for the purpose of edifying the Christians, whether many ot few, 
in the towns and villages, and expect to give such edification whereve! 
they go, except there be but one Christian in a community, and that 

* Mishnah Zeraim 3, 10, and 11. By patristic writers, the idea of First-fruits is 
used only figuratively. 


* De statwis xix (Migne P.G. xlix 189) for the panegyric on the country 
clergy. Hom. ix in ep. ad Col. (Migne P.G. \xii 362), for the desire to teach in 
the country churches, 

* The character and contents of pseudo-Clement are discussed in the Sitawng* 
berichte der bgl. preuss, Akademie der Wissenschaften 1891 pp. 361-385, by Hammack. 
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awoman. They give this edification by virtue of the charism which 
they have as mpopyrys Or diSdoxados. But they do not seem to regard 
the evangelization of the heathen as their task. Perhaps this is why 
the Didachist contrasts the leisure of the prophets with the haste of 
the apostles, in recounting types of visitors to the country churches. 

As in the Didache, the relation of the two charismatic functions 
of ‘prophet’ and ‘teacher’ in De virginitate to the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy is undefined, and neither writing contemplates any clash of 
interests between the two kinds of activity. Eusebius, in his account 
of Narcissus of Jerusalem, shews that he had a source which testified 
toa similar easy relation between the free ascetic and the regular church 
pastorate. In the De virginttate ‘ prophets and teachers’ seem a great 
deal more numerous than they would seem to be in the mind of the 
Didachist, but the danger of low standards is much more in view. 
The Syriac equivalent of ypurréuropos is employed by pseudo-Clement 
of the soi-disant ascetic who claims the privileges of his order on the 
strength of a ‘gift of the gab’ without spiritual value. Harnack sup- 
posed the word to shew that the Didache was being quoted. The 
signs are rather those of a like common background, with some 
interval of time. Pseudo-Clement applies ypuoréuropos to a somewhat 
diferent class of humbug from that so named by the Didachist, and 
nearer what the latter calls a Wevdorpopyrys. The world of pseudo- 
Clement is later than the Didachist’s world. 

We are not without confirmatory evidence for this Syrian form of 
the quest of ascetic perfection. Not long after pseudo-Clement lived, 
Sapir carried off thousands of these Christian artisans from the Syrian 
country-side and settled them at Gundesapir, to labour on his irriga- 
tion works. And in the transplanted Christian community that resulted, 
the life of ascetic perfection came to be reckoned the only genuine 
Christianity. As such it figures in the homilies of Aphraates.' 

The restoration under Aurelian hellenized, and hardened, the hier- 
archic constitution of the Syrian church. And we see evidence of 
tension between it and the survival of the old free ascetic ideals, in 
the history of Eustathius of Sebaste. He was driven from the Anti- 
ochene presbytery for setting ascetic perfection above the sacredness of 
priestly office. It is exactly the same offence with which the Synod of 
Gangra dealt at such length in its canons against his disciples, in which 
many of the traits of the Didache rpodyrys appear in the condemned.’ 


' Narcissus, in Euseb. H. E. vi 9-11. The Gundesapar settlement, Geschichte 
der Perser und Araber aus der Chronik des Tabari,ed. Th. Noldeke (1879) P- 32 $44. 
For the later history, F.C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (1904) passim. 

* For his expulsion by Eulalius, Socrates H. E. ii 43 (Migne P. G. lxvii 352). 
It is by @ manifest blunder that Socrates makes Eulalius bishop of Caesarea in 
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We can say, then, that we know the physiognomy of the Didachis’s 
‘ prophets and teachers’, if the Antioch hypothesis is sound. 

In chap. xiv the country congregations are commanded to take up 
at once the duty of a weekly Eucharist. They are not called upon to 
aspire to the primitive Jerusalem standard, given in Acts ii 46, of 
daily assembly to break bread. And that is, perhaps, why thei: 
Breaking of Bread starts, like a Friday Qidddsh, with the cup, ani 
not like a general Gastmahi, with the loaf. But if it is like a Qiddish, 
it must not be on Friday! 

The Gentiles must, from among themselves, find those who shal 
preside at these Eucharists, and those who shall serve at the holy 
Table. The Didachist clearly believes that the essential hierarchical 
functions depend on the practical needs of the liturgy, and that, s 
soon as the Gentile congregations were ‘churched’, they were capable 
of empowering any function incidental to the Eucharist, as well as of 
constituting a Eucharist by their eiyxapurria. But if so, he regards the 
Breaking of Bread and the preaching of the Word of the Lord as» 
intimately wedded that the qualifications of the liturgical officers ae 
determined by the requirements of moral edification and Christa: 
teaching. It is no ground for surprise that there is no word of pres 
byters. That title is not descriptive of a table function ; and in Acs 
the appointment of presbyters is only mentioned in contexts relating, 
not to the first foundation of churches, but to the moment when 
apostolic superintendence begins to be withdrawn. 

If what the Didachist had before his eyes was a very imperfect runl 
ministry of peasant-priests, chap. xv adroitly extricates him from under 
mining the prestige of these men in his advocacy of a different polic. 
Their office dignifies them and they are doing the work. 

There is the less reason for doubting whether his readers would 
know what he meant, in a present context, by ‘ prophets’, when ¥ 
observe the way in which that word is used by Lucian. It is far from 
being a synonym of pdvris, and seems rather to denote the organizing 
spokesman and leader of a sect.! In a Christian setting, ‘qualified 
pastor’ is a good equivalent. And if so, the practical bearing o 
chaps. xiii-xv must have been quite intelligible for those for whon, 

on our hypothesis, they were composed. 

In xv 3, for the first time in the book, the sequence of one subjec 
on the previous is difficult to trace. Of course, xv 3 answers to xv? 
as xv 1 answers to xiv 1. But the admission that, without breaking 


Cappadocia and father of Eustathius. The Latin version of the canons of Gang 
is in Migne, P. L. Iwi 447-453, 786-791. 

* The relevant passages of the De Morte Peregrini are printed in Lightfoot 4 f 
Ili 137-141. See also Lucian, Alexander 19-22. 
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the peace of charity, brethren may have differences of opinion, might 
seem to want more introduction and amplification. This difficulty, how- 
ever, disappears in the application of the Antioch hypothesis: for then 
the start of the whole story is the dispute at Antioch. ‘The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God’, but the two great apostles, 
contending otx év édpyp, év eipyvy, have worked His righteousness. 
The Judaizers, seceding in wrath, have not, unless they will repent. 
Otherwise, no word with them! In ending the chapter, the Didachist 
has alluded to Matt. xviii 17, which is one of the passages derogatory 
to Gentiles. He shews how it should be fulfilled in principle by 
Gentiles, and so makes the apostles refer them to the Gospel as their 
general directory. Finally, the apostles, who on our hypothesis are 
about to disperse for the last time, speak of the approaching end. 
Chapter xvi is a mosaic of four eschatological sources known to the 
Didachist." The purpose served by the epilogue may be judged by the 
vay in which he uses it to drive home the urgency of that pursuit of per- 
fection by renunciation which was advocated in chap. vi. The Didache 
ends with intolerable abruptness. Apostolical Constitutions vii 32 and 
the Georgian version supply the deficiency as best they can. A 
homily attributed to Jerome, in the Freising codex which contains the 
latin Two Ways, inveighs against the so-called Doctrina Afostolorum 
for falsely asserting the end of the world to have been about to come." 
This meaning could, perhaps, be extracted from the text as we have it, 
or from a Latin version of it. But the conclusion may have been cut 
of, because the Didachist there said something as to the time of the 
end, 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to justify the launching of this 
hypothesis. Professor A. D. Nock and Professor C. H. Dodd, of 
their kindness, read a preliminary draft and caused it to be pruned 
of some crudities. Others no doubt remain. The article is offered 
to the reader as it is, because it does not claim to present an attained 
result, but only seeks to provoke fresh thought on the problem of the 
Didache, upon the sound solution of which our progress towards an 
assured view of sub-apostolic Christianity so considerably depends. 

W. TELFER. 


' Matt. xxiv; 1 Thess. iv; a Thess. ii; Barnabas iv. These are freely worked 
‘ogether, and reminiscences from elsewhere enter also. 
* J. Schlecht, Die Apostel-lehre, pp. 119-121. 
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Origins of the Gospels, by Fuovp V. Fitson. Pp. 216. (The Abingdon the 
I2 eh LS Tue purpose of this excellent volume is, in the words of Dew dif 
ee ete 4 Frederick C. Grant, who contributes a Foreword, to survey the whole duc 
| | range of modern gospel research, and to gather up in brief compass it: 
ay igh ae chief results during the last two generations. The student of th 
gospels must therefore not expect to find here an original contribution 
to his subject; but as a scholarly, judicious, and sympathetic int. bet 
b mh th ent duction to it this comprehensive little book could hardly be bettered 
Be It may be compared in this respect with Mr A. Richardson's Ty 
eh 4 A Gospels in the Making, recently noticed in the JouRNAL, although th se 
two books do not cover exactly the same ground ; and it is a matter 
for congratulation that two such works have appeared almost simul. 
reid taneously in Great Britain and America. A feature of this book i 
that the needs of the teacher and minister of religion are kept in view be 
aN my EY throughout. The author, who is Professor of New Testament Literatur 
and History in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Chico, 
Po? Oy after a critical discussion of each of his various themes, whether thes 
i Pa are the quest for the original Greek text (an especially admirabie 
ff che n bd chapter), or the possible Aramaic origin of the gospels, or Fom 
> eee Criticism, or the proposed solutions of the synoptic problem, always 
i) tN ee devotes in conclusion a few paragraphs to a consideration of the 
es religious issues involved. ‘The book may be regarded as an invitation 
ot eng to those who are chiefly engaged in the practical work of the ministy 
ee ee, to raise their standard of theological learning, and it offers them 
ot Pat j 4 guidance in taking the first steps to this end. 
ae i ED One point of importance and two smaller points may be made. ( 
{ Gh.) See p. 166 the writer, discussing the unity of the third gospel and the 
Rae ed Acts, says that each contains ‘as much as one roll of convenient sux 
7 Ao i 4] would hold’. On p. 39 he has already drawn attention to the surpns 
baie i t aT ing fact, established by recent discoveries, that ‘Christians used the 
. * Rr ace gel codex {as opposed to the roll] form [of manuscript] as early as the 
ee RES Wii 3 second century’, But Mr C. H. Roberts assures me that in his 
1) Abelha tl opinion there is no reason why the several gospels and the Acts should 
“a } 1 aS not have been written from the first, i.e. dy their authors, on a coder, 
ap p ana not on a roll. If so, the attractive explanation offered on p. 166 for 
of Pa a the length of several books of the New Testament must be abandone:. 
34 ghee ae As regards the question discussed on p. 45, why the Christians pre 
‘ta 1 igh COG ferred the codex to the roll, Mr Roberts thinks that the explanation 0 
BAY grounds of economy is still sound.’ In this connexion of 
See Mr Roberts’ note, pp. 256-257 supra. 
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the synoptic problem will also notice with interest a point of great 
importance to their work. If Mr Roberts is right in thinking that 
the gospels may have been written from the first in codex form, the 
authors of the first and third gospels will have had very much less 
difficulty than has been hitherto supposed in ‘looking up’ and repro- 
ducing any particular passage in which at the moment they were 
interested, whether of Mark or of any other written source which lay 
before them. In that case the argument put forward, for example, by 
Dr W. Sanday in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem pp. 16 ff. 
falls to the ground, and we cannot postulate, as he there does, ‘slips 
between the cup and the lip’ in the process of reproduction (in con- 
sequence of the great difficulty of handling a book in roll form) as 
one great explanation of the variations between the gospels; the 
reasons for them may lie deeper. 

Secondly, the treatment of the Messianic secret in Mark on p. 153 f. 
(cf. also p. 191) does not do justice to the difficulty of the problem. 
Prof. Filson writes: ‘ Utterances by demon-possessed seem suggestive, 
but they do not further general understanding of Jesus.’ We are 
entitled to ask ‘Why not?’, since nothing could be clearer than the 
demonic affirmations. Prof. Filson does not face this question. 

Thirdly, a discussion or a devotion cannot centre around (pp. 71, 
111) or about (p. 123) any one or anything ; the correct preposition in 
isgiven on pp. 97, 190. 


Der Aufbau des Markusevangeliums mit einem Anhang: Untersuchungen 
sur Echtheit des Markusschlusses, by Dr theol. GERHARD Hart- 
MANN, S.J. Pp. xv+275. Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen, 
XVII. Band, 2.-3. Heft. (Aschendorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Miinster i. W., 1936.) 

In the last generation the explanation of the structure and arrange- 
ment of St Mark’s gospel was usually found chiefly by reference to its 
notes of locality, supplemented to a certain extent by its chronological 
details. Thus Dr Swete in the introduction to his commentary pointed 
out that this gospel deals with two main themes, the ministry in 
Galilee, i 14 to ix 50, and the last week at Jerusalem, xi 1 to xvi 8, 
chapter x being a short narrative which connects these two main 
themes by its description of the journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
These geographical notes are certainly important and form at least an 
external framework or setting for the gospel story; but at the present 
time there is evidence of an increasing inclination to ask whether we 
cannot also discern in Mark an arrangement more closely connected 
with the proclamation of the gospel, in other words, a religious as 
well as a geographical framework ; and the volume before us Is a 

VOL, XL. T 
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striking manifestation of this tendency, coming from a Roman Catholic 
quarter. 

Dr Hartmann’s thesis, however, is much wider than the title of his 
book suggests. He is persuaded that not only St Mark’s gospel, bu 
the Petrine speeches in Acts and 1 and 2 Peter reveal on the whole 
the same structure, interests, and tendencies; and he draws the in. 
ference that they are all of them, directly or indirectly, due to the 
leader of the Twelve. Thus he begins with a careful review of 
St Peter’s speeches in the Acts, drawing attention to their form, to 
their application of the name or names of Jesus Christ, and to ther 
use of the Old Testament ; and he shews that the speeches represent 
the apostle’s teaching not as a mere record of events, but as a present. 
tion of the Lord’s life in accordance with certain dominant theological 
ideas, which involve a call to a new belief and conduct on the part o/ 
the apostle’s hearers. He then deals with 1 and 2 Peter in the same 
way, and so passes to his chief topic, the arrangement and structure o/ 
St Mark’s gospel. 

Most of the readers of the JouRNAL, who devote to Dr Hartmann’ 
book the study and care which it deserves, and itself so conspicuously 
displays, are likely to put it down feeling that the author has damaged 
a valuable piece of work by trying to prove too much. Dr Hartmann 
is extremely thoroughgoing. He not only accepts both 1 and 2 Peter 
as from the pen of the apostle, but he ascribes both the longer and the 
shorter ending of the second gospel to St Mark. Unless I am mistaken, 
he makes no serious attempt to meet the difficulty that Mark xvi 9-20 
appears to be an excerpt from an already existing writing, independent 
of Mark xvi 1-8, and that it was not composed ad Aoc. Again, in 
Dr Hartmann’s desire to see St Peter at work in all the parts o! 
Scripture mentioned above, he seems to have overlooked the possibility 
that much of that which he seeks to ascribe to one person may have 
been part of the common stock in the preaching and teaching of the 
early church. It would not be a very difficult task to select certain 
other parts of the New Testament and, working on Dr Hartmanns 
lines, to shew that, apart from differences in detail, these exhibit funda- 
mentally the same characteristics which are discovered by Dr Har: 
mann in his own selection. - 

But it will be a great pity if inability to accept Dr Hartmann’s main 
contention leads to neglect of a most searching and thorough piece 
work. As an example of the freshness and value of the book, one 
particular part of it will now be examined, namely that which deals 
with the structure and arrangement of St Mark’s gospel; and an 
attempt will be made to estimate its value. 

Dr Hartmann reminds us that, since books written in the fist 
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century A.D. had no divisions into chapters or verses, and no chapter- 
headings or footnotes, the structure of a book could only be made 
clear by certain internal marks forming part of the text itself. He also 
makes the valuable point that, when St Mark’s gospel was first put 
forth, oral instruction no doubt explained the purpose and significance 
of the arrangement of the book; and this arrangement would be 
likely to have reference to the religious beliefs of its readers at the 
time. They would thus at once be in possession of a key to unlock 
the meaning of the work, whereas we have to search for it. Dr Hart- 
mann then proceeds to suggest that in certain peculiarities connected 
with the use of the proper name 6 "Inaots in Mark we may discover 
the construction which the evangelist wished to be put upon his work. 

The use of the proper name 6 ‘Ingots in this gospel is certainly 
remarkable. Not only is it of rare occurrence, being only found 
between eighty and eighty-five times altogether; but it is used very 
unevenly throughout the book, and there are considerable tracts of 
the gospel from which it is entirely absent. Thus after iii 7 it does 
not occur again until v 6, nor after vi 30, according to the WH. text, 
until viii 27. On the other hand, it occurs eighteen times in 
chapter x, six of these being in the short section x 46-52; so that 
chapter x contains about one-fifth of the whole number of the 
occurrences in Mark. 

Still more surprising is the omission of the name at the beginning of 
new sections, and in this respect a comparison with the first gospel 
yields striking results. The explanation usually given, and accepted 
as adequate by Prof. C. H. Turner, is that St Mark’s readers would 
understand the tacit reference to the central figure of the book without 
the explicit mention of his name. This account of the matter is no 
doubt true, so far as it goes; but in the light of Dr Hartmann’s 
researches the question must be considered whether it is a sufficient 
explanation. According to him the term 6 "Ijoois occurs at the 
beginning of a section, in the main clause of its first sentence, eleven 
times only, at i 1, 9, 14; iii 7; vi 30; vili_27; ix 2; x 325 xii 41; 
— Some of these passages we must now consider. 

!. Dr Hartmann regards i 1 as a kind of heading for the first eight 
verses, which he considers to be the introduction or prologue to the 
gospel as a whole. He notices that these verses emphasize, in con- 
nexion with ‘the gospel of Jesus Christ’, the fulfilment of past pro- 
phecy, the need for repentance in order to receive forgiveness of sins, 
and the proclamation of the immediate coming of one infinitely great. 

2. If we now consider the references underlined, we notice that 
they occur in three important contexts : the first follows at once upon 
the opening verses just considered, the second comes at the central 
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section of the book, and the third comes just before the end, the 
crucifixion. Further, in each of these three cases the term occus 
twice at short intervals, and Dr Hartmann believes that the first uy 
of the name, in each of the three cases, is in order to introduce a shor 
section preliminary to and as it were a prelude of the longer section 
which then immediately follows, this longer section being again intro 
duced by a repetition of the term. 

Thus (a) in i 9-13 we read of the Lord’s endowment with the Divine 
Spirit and of the voice from heaven announcing his Divine Sonship, 
together with the story of his victorious conflict with evil. Thes 
verses form the introduction to the account of the first part of bis 
ministry, which begins at i 14 and continues, according to Dr Har. 
mann, until iii 6. 

(4) In viii 27 to ix 1 the notes of the first prelude are repeated, but 
now more clearly defined : the Lord, acknowledged by his disciples as 
the Christ, himself begins to inculcate the doctrine of the suffenn 
and rejected Son of man, a doctrine which all men are called upon in 
their degree to make their own, viii 34. In this passage also we find 
at vill 33, as at i 13, a reference to the activities of Satan. This 
preliminary section viii 27 to ix 1 introduces the account of the 
way of the cross, of life through death, which is unfolded from ix: 
onwards. 

(c) In xiv 53 to xiv 72 the Lord is no longer a free agent: he isin 
the presence and power of enemies. None the less, the notes of the 
two earlier preludes recur. To his enemies he now makes himsel 
known as the Christ, the Son of God, and implies that his manifess- 
tion as the Son of man is not far off. The prelude ends with the 
account of his complete abandonment ; he is denied and disowned by 
St Peter himself. The power of evil, although not expressly mentioned 
in this passage, could hardly be more strongly emphasized; and # 
xv I we pass to the story of the end itself, the crucifixion, to be 
followed by the announcement of the resurrection. 

3- Dr Hartmann has done valuable work in emphasizing certain 
features of St Mark’s gospel. Thus he is probably right in dividing 
the first half of the book thus: (a) i 9, 14 to iii 6 gives the answer 
to the question, who is this person Jesus, from Nazareth, who comes 
to Galilee? What does he represent, and what is remarkable abou 
him? (6) In iii 7 to vi 29 the instruction of the multitude in Galilee 
continues, as also the acts of power ; but the disciples now form a speci! 
circle round their Master, iii 13-19, in order that, endowed with bs 

powers, they also may perform his works, vi 7-13 ; they too, therefor, 
have now a mission to perform. The last narrative of this section 
describing the violent end of the forerunner, shews clearly what his 
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successor and his successor’s disciples must expect. Its sombre tone 
may be compared with that of iii 6, the last verse of the first large 
section. (<) In vi 30 to viii 26 not only enemies, vii 1 ff; viii 
ir to 13, but even disciples, vii 18 ; viii 14~21, prove unable to under- 
sand the Lord’s mind and work. He is still the shepherd, caring 
for the scattered sheep, vi 33-44; but now he withdraws more and 
more from Galilee, vi 45; vii 24-37, and public work. A rift has 
developed between him and his people, whether they are friendly 
or not. 

All this, like much else in Dr Hartmann’s book, is extremely valu- 
able; but it is probably less luminously clear than Dr Hartmann would 
lead us to suppose, and his presentation is not free from difficulty. 
Thus, is it really possible to join, as he does, v 21 to the preceding 
section v 1-20 as the conclusion of the latter, instead of regarding it, 
with WH., as the introduction to the next section, v 21-43? Mark v 21 
is the only verse in this gospel in which the Lord’s name occurs in the 
genitive absolute. Dr Hartmann might have done better to follow up 
this singular fact than to seek to escape his difficulty by urging that, 
although the Lord's name occurs in this sentence, the verse is not to 
be regarded as the beginning of a new section. 

Again, in the second half of the gospel, viii 27 to xvi 8, certain 
features of Dr Hartmann’s division are certainly right. Thus the 
importance of viii 27 (ix 2) to x 31 can hardly be over-emphasized ; 
and x 32, when Jerusalem is mentioned for the first time as the goal 
of the fateful journey, probably introduces a new section. But the 
reading 4 "Inoots at xii 41 is very doubtful ; and it is difficult to see 
how Dr Hartmann can deny that the term occurs just before, viz. at 
xi 35, in the main clause, at the beginning of a new section. (The 
use of the participle dwoxpiGe’s here in no way disproves this contention. 
If its use here is compared with that at ix 5; x 51; xi 14; xiv 48, it 
becomes clear that ‘answered’ is a somewhat misleading rendering ; 
both Wellhausen and Lohmeyer use the verb anfeden to translate it 
here.) Nor is it quite certain that the significance which Dr Hartmann 
finds in the occurrence of the Lord’s name at xiv 53 and xv r is 
justified. 

Matt. i 21 and Phil. ii ro are indeed sufficient evidence that theo- 
logical significance is or can be inherent in the proper name Jesus, 
and Dr Hartmann has done good service in calling us to a fresh con- 
sideration of the use of the name. But so far as St Mark’s gospel is 
concerned, it may be that the irregular and unequal use of the word in 
different parts of the book is a sign of the diverse Provenance of certain 
sections of this gospel, a possibility not considered by our author. 

In short, Dr Hartmann’s work is to be welcomed as one of many 
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signs of a new approach to the study of the gospels, which is already 
bearing fruit, and as a valuable aid and stimulus to this study, By 
the problems involved are likely to prove more difficult and complex 
than, to judge from this book, he conceives them to be. 


R. H. Licutroor, 


The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (Moffatt New Testamen: 
Commentary), by James Morratt. Pp. xxxii+286, (Hodder 
and Stoughton, London, 1938.) 

Tuis volume, which follows the pattern laid down in previous volume, 
should take a high place in the series. It has all the characteristics 
that we expect in a book by Dr Moffatt: easy mastery of a vast range 
of relevant material, fair and honest consideration of every aspect of the 
problems that arise, well-considered judgements, genuine enthusiasm 
for and sympathy with his subject, and true insight into the meaning o/ 
the text. The work is intended for the intelligent layman, but it is 
one which professed students of the New Testament cannot afford to 
neglect. 

A brief Introduction (pp. xiii-xxxii) is followed by a running com- 
mentary and exposition of the text, paragraph by paragraph. Embodied 
in the commentary are several valuable longer notes on special topics: 
those on Paul’s use of cpa, the institution of the Eucharist, yAwoor 
AaXia, mapanata must be particularly mentioned. Besides these, aiten- 
tion may be drawn to the discussions on p. 80 (reliability of the Gospe! 
tradition); 82 ff. (Christianity and the family); and 138 ff. (meats 
sacrificed to idols). And those are only special examples drawn from 
a commentary that is always weighty and never heavy. 

In view of future editions some small points may be noted. ‘Sa 
hedrim’ (p. xxvii), which has no right to exist, might be abolished 
favour of Sanhedrin. P. 19 1. 8 for ‘ exercises’ read ‘exercise’, P. 28 
ll. 3-5 might easily be misleading to readers unacquainted with the 
history of Greek philosophy. P. 130 Il. ro f. read ‘in the Toselta, 
Sukka (iii 1, 12)’. P. 285 1. 19 for ‘uhram’ read ‘ muhram’. 

T. W. Manso. 


Getuigen van Jesus Christus in het Niewwe Testament, by R. SCHIPPERS. 
Pp. 218. (T. Wever, N. V., Franeker, 1938.) 


Tuts is a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Divinity presented 
the Free University of Amsterdam. Dr Schippers, who is pastor & 
Wanswerd, has devoted great pains to the treatment of ‘ witness’ in the 
Bible. He quotes the opinions of nearly 150 modern scholars in the 
Dutch, English, French, and German languages, the majority naturally 
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German, and it is impossible to say that he has misrepresented the 
meaning of any of them. 

K. Holl, in an article in Hermes lii (1917) 2 gave fresh impetus to 
the discussion of the subject by pointing to the ‘ witnesses’ in Rev. xi 3 
as ‘prophets’. As the prophet is doomed to die, ‘ prophet’ acquired 
the meaning of ‘ martyr’ with the Jews, and therefore ydprus = ‘ martyr’ 
isa Jewish idea. He expressed the opinion that any complete treat- 
ment of N.T. paprupety should use the O.T. parallels. 

Reitzenstein at once opposed this view as forcing on pdprvs a mean- 
ing composed of two separate elements, ‘ eye-witness ’ and ‘spokesman’, 
and making two assumptions: that paprus = drdoro\os and paprus = 
rpodyrys. But his own explanation of jdprvs as a technical term for 
‘pneumatic’ preacher is based on an equally narrow foundation, the 
case of Stephen, and is unhesitatingly rejected by S, who regards Luke 
xxiv 48 ipeis pdprupes rovrwv, picked up by Acts i 8 pou paprupes, 
as prior in time and importance and as emphasized by Luke. 

Dornseiff (Die Begriffsentwicklung des Wortes paprus, 1921) regards 
the N.T. use as half-way between ‘witness’ and ‘martyr’. Michel 
(Prophet und Martyrer, 1932) derives the N.T. use from Isa. xliii, and 
regards John as a disciple of Deutero-Isaiah ; von Campenhausen (Die 
lie des Martyriums in der alten Kirche, 1936) does the same. Bult- 
mann (Das Johannes-Evangelium, 1937) keeps the forensic sense. 

S begins with a careful treatment of éduth, édah, éd in O.T., where 
the root idea of solemn repetition is particularly applied to the witness 
in legal proceedings, and more and more to the witness-accuser (cp. 
Acts xxiv 19). According to Jewish ideas (Deut. xvii 6) witnesses are 
essential for any sentence: one is useless, a hundred are worth no more 
than two or three, if their witness is consistent. Having sketched the 
Rabbinic use of the word (not very different from O.T.), the LXX use, 
and Epictetus’ (not of value for N.T.: his paprvpia = ‘example’), S 
with great perseverance follows the application of this thought in the 
N.T. inall its parts. There is constantly the thought of a trial adhering 
to the words. As he says, ‘the precision of the forensic use threw up 
4 dam against the great levelling of meaning which “ witness” had in the 
common idiom’. But in the Greek language witness is more commonly 
witness fro, So Luke iv 22 (where Bornhiuser’s attempt to translate 
with a hostile meaning is rejected), Acts xiii 22; xvi 2, where ¢uaprupetro 
almost equals ‘was recommended’ (cp. P-Oxy- 939, 16): 

S's treatment of dréeroAos as the nearest Greek word to translate 
shaliach, sheluchim is sound. He regards the election of Matthias and 
the closing of the list of apostles with Paul as highly important. Jesus 
(John iii 11, where S accepts Dom Chapman’s ‘plural of majesty  ; 
Heb. iii 1) is apostle-witness. His work is directly continued by those 
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whom he commissioned for that purpose (Acts x 41 pdpron tuk 
Tot @eod). Paul took his place among them, 
because he is also an eye-and-ear-witness (Acts xxii 15), who can give 
paprupia (18, also xxvi 16). (In this difficult verse S keeps pe and 
renders ‘a witness of how you have seen me, and of how I shall again 
appear to you’.) 

Just as papripwv in LXX has exceptional meanings (cf. Ruth iv 7 = 
law; Joshua xxii 34 the altar Ed is a concrete proof; Job xv 34: 
demonstration ; Isa. lv 4 a model ; Sir. xxxvi 14 a speaking proof) so in 
N.T. eis paprvpuov c. dat. seems to have a varying application: Luke v1, 
an appeal ; ix § an accusation ; xxi 13 an opportunity for preaching the 
Gospel (not ‘martyrdom’). In spite of Acts xxii 20, Rev. ii 13 $ will 
not allow the meaning blood-witness in N.T. 

Any one who takes the trouble to follow S's treatment of the passages 
of the N.T. where these words occur will find careful analysis, complete 
citation of differing views, and generally a sensible conclusion. He 
accepts the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles. He regards the chro- 
nological difficulties against it as removed by Zahn (Zinéeitung i 189; 
398 ff.), and the philological difficulties by G. Thérnall, Pastoralbrevens 
Akhtet 1931, which J. de Zwaan (Mw. Theol. St. xv (1932) 307) said 
would have to be seriously considered by those who wished to prove 
the Epistles not to be Pauline, while the theological difficulties are to 
be attributed to the ‘ philosophical or theological prejudices of those 
who raise them.’ Sed haec hactenus. It is a scholarly work, though 
the Greek accentuation leaves much to be desired and ravry (p. 113) 
isa slip. The author of the lexicon is Zorell, S.J. ; and there 's 
a tiresome misprint on p. 86, where the quotation should be 1 Pet. i 1!. 

It seems strange that so scientific a treatise should end with a severe 
criticism of Karl Barth and the Buchman Groups for using scriptural 
words in non-scriptural senses. ‘Sharing’ is not ‘ witness’ ; but one 
would have thought it was covered by Jas. v. 16. G. C. RICHARDS. 


Madtyyevecia : ein Beitrag sur Klirung der religionsgeschichtlichen Bedew 
tung von Tit. 3. 5, by Dr Josepu Dey. Pp. xvi+176. (Aschen- 
dorfische Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster i. W., 1937.) 

Tus is a rather peculiar book for an English reviewer to deal with, 
since the first question which he naturally wants to know is whether 
the Epistle to Titus is a genuine Pauline work or not ; an inquiry into 
the relation of ‘regeneration’ in ‘Tit. iii 5 both to Pauline thought 
and to contemporary religious and philosophical ideas which fails to 
note that the authenticity of the Epistle has ever been seriously 
questioned seems to begin by begging the question. ‘This is particularly 
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important in regard to ‘ regeneration’, since its appearance in the N.T., 
and perhaps in Rabbinical theology, is at first sight due to the influence 
on Christianity and Judaism of a conception which was gradually mak- 
ing itself felt over the whole field of religious thought about the end 
of the first century A.D. Moreover, the author rather begs the main 
question by assuming that, if the conception in Titus can be shewn to 
be different in quality from that implied in the use of the term elsewhere, 
it follows that ‘St Paul’ did not borrow it from contemporary thought 
but reached it independently. This may be a valid argument against the 
rather obsolete attempt to prove that Christianity is a sort of réchauff¢ 
of the mystery-religions ; but most modern writers would hold that it 
is not a question of borrowing in this sense, but of employing terms 
current in contemporary thought to express the essential Christian 
message, and possibly of modifying the Christian message uncon- 
sciously in doing so. This point Dr Dey does not consider. On the 
other hand he has collected a large amount of very valuable material 
bearing on the various meanings of the word radcyyeveoia in contem- 
porary thought and religion, and those who want a conspectus of these 
meanings will find him a useful guide. Witrrep L. Knox. 
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Tala, Das Neue Testament in altlateinischer Uberlieferung. Nach 
den Handschriften herausgegeben von Apotr JULicHert. Im 
Auftrage der Kirchenvaterkommission der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zum Druck besorgt von WALTER Marzkow. 
Band I: Matthaus-Evangelium. Pp. 214. (Walter de Gruyter, 
Berlin, 1938.) 

Tus work, carefully revised and seen entirely through the Press by 
Dr Walter Matzkow, is the first part of the late Geheimrat Adolf 
Jilicher’s long-projected edition of the Old-Latin New Testament, 
which when complete should be the most important contribution in 
the field since the publication of the third volume of Sabatier’s 
Sibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae seu vetus italica in 1749. 

A specimen verse (Matt. xiii r) looks like this :— 

b 2 

1.Eodem x die et sedebat secus mare. 

Eoa autemfhg exit de domo x aursedith iuxtaf'h 


In ila gh exiens aur aurcfh cflqvg 
In illo arefieg cfiqug ee ~ secus mare et sedebat 6 


= 


In ila x » exivit ,, x oo» ad 
It will be seen that the normal editorial practice of printing a critical 
text, or the text of the best manuscript, with the variants and com- 
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ments underneath has been abandoned in favour of a ‘double’ tex 
with the relevant variants and comments grouped round about in 
smaller type. The first line in large type represents ‘the original tex 
of the so-called Itala in Jiilicher’s recension’, which mainly follows }. 
with it agree all the extant manuscripts (mentioned at the top of each 
page) and the Vulgate, unless otherwise stated immediately below, 
while in cases of extreme divergence the manuscripts on which the 
editor has relied in constructing his text are specified above. In the 
second line of large type ‘is printed the text of the so-called Afra’, 
for which the fragmentary 4 and ¢ are the sole authorities: when both 
are available & occupies the place of honour with dotted line and the 
variants of e appended: when only one is available its reading is quoted 
without comment: when neither is available line 2 disappears. We are 
thus in effect provided with an enlarged Vogels ( Vu/gatastudien) alongside 
an abbreviated Soden (Das lat. N.T7. in Afrika). Such a division of the 
European and African families is undoubtedly helpful, so long as i 
does not encourage the student to presuppose that the two are entirely 
separate. A careful study of the evidence surely proves their orignal 
identity. 

The seventeen manuscripts are cited from the modern printed 
editions except in four cases, aur, ¢, f/', and A, which are cited from 
photographic facsimiles. 

Critics may differ as to the relative importance of patristic quotations 
in other departments of textual study, but on their importance for the 
study of the Old-Latin Bible there can be no two opinions, It is not 
merely that they serve to localize and date the evidence of the existing 
manuscripts ; for large portions of the text, owing to the scanty number 
and fragmentary state of the manuscripts, they are the only evidence. 
Consequently, however grateful we may be to the present editors fo 
what they have given us, their complete disregard of the patnstc 
evidence is a very grave defect, which, unless it be remedied in sub 
sequent fascicles, will seriously invalidate the entire undertaking. Wty, 
for example, should not the African line in Matt. xxv—xxvii, left vacant 
by the joint failure of & and ¢, be partially filled by the quotations 0! 
Cyprian, Tyconius, Capreolus, &c.? But the gap in Matt. xxv-xwwi 
is but ‘a cloud as small as a man’s hand’; in the later books of the 
New Testament from manuscripts alone there will be practically nothing 
to edit! No doubt the inclusion of the Fathers would more than 
treble the editor's labour ; it might also embarrass considerably the 
present arrangement of the text: yet one cannot suppose that such 
considerations as these could influence the preparation of a magm™ 
opus of this kind. It is to be hoped that Dr Matzkow will profit by 
the experience and example of the late Dr White and include ever 
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more of the patristic evidence as the work proceeds. Otherwise Saba- 
tier will still be essential, and Wordsworth and White (though primarily 
an edition of the Vulgate) will be far more valuable. 


Die altlateinischen biblischen Cantica, by Heinricu SCHNEIDER, 7exte 
und Arbeiten, Heft 29/30. (Beuroner Kunstverlag, Beuron in 
Hohenzollern, 1938.) 

Durinc the fourth century, if not earlier, the Church added to the 
Psalter for use in the liturgy certain Songs from Holy Scripture, which 
she designated ‘QSai or Cantica. In the Greek East the so-called 
‘Nine Ode’ arrangement fairly soon became standardized and the text 
remained comparatively constant. But it was otherwise in the West, 
where the differences in content observeable in the collections preserved 
in the Latin Psalters, no less than the divergences in their text, witness 
toa wide variety of local usage with a history complicated by continued 
borrowing and many revisions. Dr Schneider's study (his inaugural 
dissertation submitted to the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Freiburg i. Br. in 1935) is an attempt to reconstruct this history in the 
period before the Vulgate text attained pre-eminence and then to offer 
the reconstruction as an avenue by which to approach the wider ques- 
tion of the Old-Latin Bible as a whole. 

The ordering of the individual Canticles into collections is to be 
assigned in the West to the end of the fifth century, and each collection 
has its own peculiarities from which its origin and influence can usually 
be traced. Although revised again and again, sometimes on the basis 
of the Greek, sometimes by interpolation from the Vulgate, the Old- 
latin Canticles still continued to be sung long after the Vulgate had 
been adopted for the Lessons. But as early as the fifth century Rome 
began to augment her Old-Latin Order with Canticles from the Vulgate, 
Verona followed suit in the sixth century, Ireland in the seventh, 
Gaul at the beginning of the eighth, until finally a pure Vulgate collec- 
tion (the Carolingian ‘ Romano-Gallic ’—late eighth century) won an 
almost complete victory. 

On the textual question Dr Schneider is definite; for there are 
a number of readings which shew that all our texts must go back 
to the same original. Thus the different liturgical Canticle texts do 
not so much represent different translations as ‘different recensions of 
one single primitive translation’ (p. 190). And this result serves as 
4 pointer to the history of the other parts of the Old-Latin Bible : it 
Suggests that all our authorities represent recensions of one Latin 
version (the work perhaps of several translators, as was the LXX, but 
still a unity) rather than a number of translations of independent 
Origin, 
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ments underneath has been abandoned in favour of a ‘double’ tex 
with the relevant variants and comments grouped round about in 
smaller type. The first line in large type represents ‘the original tex 
of the so-called Itala in Jiilicher’s recension’, which mainly follows }. 
with it agree all the extant manuscripts (mentioned at the top of each 
page) and the Vulgate, unless otherwise stated immediately belor, 
while in cases of extreme divergence the manuscripts on which the 
editor has relied in constructing his text are specified above. In the 
second line of large type ‘is printed the text of the so-called Afra’, 
for which the fragmentary & and ¢ are the sole authorities: when both 
are available 4 occupies the place of honour with dotted line and the 
variants of ¢e appended: when only one is available its reading is quoted 
without comment: when neither is available line 2 disappears. We are 
thus in effect provided with an enlarged Vogels ( Vu/gatastudien) alongside 
an abbreviated Soden (Das Jat. N.7. in Afrika). Such a division of the 
European and African families is undoubtedly helpful, so long as i 
does not encourage the student to presuppose that the two are entirely 
separate. A careful study of the evidence surely proves their origin 
identity. 

The seventeen manuscripts are cited from the modern printed 
editions except in four cases, aur, ¢, f/', and 4, which are cited from 
photographic facsimiles. 

Critics may differ as to the relative importance of patristic quotations 
in other departments of textual study, but on their importance for the 
study of the Old-Latin Bible there can be no two opinions. It is not 
merely that they serve to localize and date the evidence of the existing 
manuscripts ; for large portions of the text, owing to the scanty number 
and fragmentary state of the manuscripts, they are the only evidence. 
Consequently, however grateful we may be to the present editors for 
what they have given us, their complete disregard of the patristic 
evidence is a very grave defect, which, unless it be remedied in sub 
sequent fascicles, will seriously invalidate the entire undertaking. Why, 
for example, should not the African line in Matt. xxv—xxvii, left vacant 
by the joint failure of & and ¢, be partially filled by the quotations 0! 
Cyprian, Tyconius, Capreolus, &c.? But the gap in Matt. xxv-xwi 
is but ‘a cloud as small as a man’s hand’; in the later books of the 
New Testament from manuscripts alone there will be practically nothing 
to edit! No doubt the inclusion of the Fathers would more thin 
treble the editor's labour ; it might also embarrass considerably the 
present arrangement of the text: yet one cannot suppose that such 
considerations as these could influence the preparation of a mag 
epus of this kind. It is to be hoped that Dr Matzkow will profit by 
the experience and example of the late Dr White and include ever 
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more of the patristic evidence as the work proceeds. Otherwise Saba- 
tier will still be essential, and Wordsworth and White (though primarily 
an edition of the Vulgate) will be far more valuable. 


Die altlateinischen biblischen Cantica, by Heinricu SCHNEIDER, 
und Arbeiten, Heft 29/30. (Beuroner Kunstverlag, Beuron in 
Hohenzollern, 1938.) 

Durinc the fourth century, if not earlier, the Church added to the 
Psalter for use in the liturgy certain Songs from Holy Scripture, which 
she designated ‘Qdai or Cantica. In the Greek East the so-called 
‘Nine Ode’ arrangement fairly soon became standardized and the text 
remained comparatively constant. But it was otherwise in the West, 
where the differences in content observeable in the collections preserved 
in the Latin Psalters, no less than the divergences in their text, witness 
toa wide variety of local usage with a history complicated by continued 
borrowing and many revisions. Dr Schneider's study (his inaugural 
dissertation submitted to the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Freiburg i. Br. in 1935) is an attempt to reconstruct this history in the 
period before the Vulgate text attained pre-eminence and then to offer 
the reconstruction as an avenue by which to approach the wider ques- 
tion of the Old-Latin Bible as a whole. 

The ordering of the individual Canticles into collections is to be 
assigned in the West to the end of the fifth century, and each collection 
has its own peculiarities from which its origin and influence can usually 
be traced. Although revised again and again, sometimes on the basis 
of the Greek, sometimes by interpolation from the Vulgate, the Old- 
latin Canticles still continued to be sung long after the Vulgate had 
been adopted for the Lessons. But as early as the fifth century Rome 
began to augment her Old-Latin Order with Canticles from the Vulgate, 
Verona followed suit in the sixth century, Ireland in the seventh, 
Gaul at the beginning of the eighth, until finally a pure Vulgate collec- 
tion (the Carolingian ‘ Romano-Gallic ’—late eighth century) won an 
almost complete victory. 

On the textual question Dr Schneider is definite; for there are 
a number of readings which shew that all our texts must go back 
to the same original. hus the different liturgical Canticle texts do 
hot so much represent different translations as ‘different recensions of 
one single primitive translation’ (p. 190). And this result serves as 
4 pointer to the history of the other parts of the Old-Latin Bible : it 
Suggests that all our authorities represent recensions of one Latin 
version (the work perhaps of several translators, as was the LXX, but 
still a unity) rather than a number of translations of independent 
origin, 
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There are here no conclusions of a startlingly radical nature, but it 
is just this that gives the work its very real value. The author is not 
concerned to prove some brilliant hypothesis of his own imagining, bu: 
rather to examine carefully and critically the mass of available material, 
Liturgiologists may be already aware of the general developement of 
the Latin Canticles, yet it is useful to have the outline confirmed and 
details filled in. Students of the Old-Latin Bible in the light of recent 
investigation may already prefer the theory of a single primitive version 
to its rival, but it is well that yet another special study should widen 
the basis of their preference—though it must not be forgotten that the 
Canticles are necessarily sud generis, and one must beware of arguing 
from them to the books from which they were abstracted, and so to 
the Bible as a whole, with the same degree of confidence as one can, 
say, from the surviving portions of the Heptateuch 


H. F. Sparks. 


Historia Actatis Novi Testamenti quam e fontibus elaboravit Urvaxvs 
HouzMrisTeR, S.J. Pp. xii+ 308. (E Pontificio Instituto Biblico, 
Rome, 1938.) 

Tuts volume is one of the second series (i.e. the ‘ Opera Subsidiana’) 
of the ‘Institutiones Biblicae Scholis accommodatae’. It is called 
‘editio altera’; but the first edition, which was printed in 1932, was 
only for the private use of those who heard the author’s lectures in the 
Papal Biblical Institute at Rome. It is written in lucid but not very 
elegant Latin. The articulation of the matter is elaborate: besides 
a full hierarchy of several grades of subdivisions, the whole is divided 
into 334 consecutively numbered paragraphs. After 20 pp. of ‘Pme- 
notanda’, the material is arranged in two main divisions dealing 
respectively with Jewish political history and Jewish religious life. The 
treatment is very comprehensive, and the bibliographies full; the 
arrangement and the thread of the argument are always made clea 
(when the reader has once mastered the systems of numbering) by the 
shortness of the paragraphs and the use of different types. The lis 
of authorities and the references to them testify to very extensive 
reading ; the book is easy to use ; the discussions are carefully built up, 
and the conclusions temperately stated. Altogether the book constitutes 
a very valuable summary of the state of present-day knowledge concert 
ing the wide field with which it deals. Of particular interest to studen's 
of the New Testament will be the fresh discussion of the census o 
Luke ii r (where one misses a reference to Ramsay's Was Christ bor 
at Bethlehem ?), Lysanias, Theudas, and the Johannine phrase ‘ high 
priest that year’—also the adverse reference to Dr ‘T. W. Manson’ 
latest theory on the derivation of the name ‘ Sadducees'’. 
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The views of the author as a Roman Catholic are naturally reflected 
in the book, not only in his conservative solutions of such questions as 
those alluded to, but in other ways. He has, for nstance, a long note 
proving that Jesus’ prediction of the fall of Jerusalem cannot be 
explained either as a ‘vaticinium ex eventu’ or even as resting on 
natural foresight. Perhaps the strangest of his judgements is the 
serious argument that the scribal exposition of the Law was inherently 
illegitimate, because God had entrusted this task to the Priests, assisted 
only by the special revelations made through the Prophets. On the 
other hand, he is prepared to admit an error in Matt. viii 28 (adapy- 
yaw for Teparnvéy) ; but it is that of a translator ! 

There are a certain number of inaccurate or very questionable state- 
ments made in the course of the book: e.g. Octavian did not go to 
Rome after Actium before proceeding to the East, but only as far as 
Brundisium (p. 31); 8 stadia do not make 1 km. (p. 58); and Smyrna 
vas in all probability not a free city (p. 187); moreover it is not strictly 
correct to say thatin John xviii 19 Amnas is called ‘the high priest’ (p. 215). 
Small slips and misprints occur on pp. 22, 54, 57, 79, 118, 119, 124, 
131, 183 (TY for ‘YTV), 236, 243, 257, 261 (év rovrou for éx rov'rov). 

The bibliographies, though full, show here and there surprising gaps. 
Schiirer, on the whole, is not forgotten ; but in a number of places no 
mention is made of his exhaustive discussion of various matters here 
dealt with. No mention is made of Rahlfs’ Septuagint, Whiston’s 
Josephus, Danby’s Mishnah, Oesterley and Box’s Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue, or McGiffert’s History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age. C. J. Capoux. 


Geschichte der alten Kirche, by Hans Lierzmann. Vol. III, Die 
Reichskirche bis zum Tode Julians. Pp. viiit+ 346. (Walter de 
Gruyter, Berlin, 1938.) 

Tue third volume of Lietzmann’s masterly history proceeds from the 
accession of Diocletian to the death of Julian (for vol. i see /. 7.5. 
xxiv 174, and for vol. ii, J.T.S. xxxvii 191). Chapter I sketches the 
political and economic situation and the chief currents of non-Christian 
thought at the beginning of this period ; and it is one of the outstanding 
merits of the book that ecclesiastical history is always set firmly in the 
context of the general movement of civilization. Of the next nine 
chapters, two portray the spirit of the age of Constantine and of his 
immediate successors (and Lietzmann has a great gift for writing of 
this kind), while the rest, which are broadly, but not too rigidly, 
chronological in plan, carry on the main narrative. The volume con- 
cludes with an illuminating survey of the worship of the Church which 
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amply fulfils its author’s desire to shew that ecclesiastical politics ang 
erudite theology are not the whole life and work of the Christian com. 
munity, though one cannot but notice that the principal sources of this 
description fall after the death of Julian. 

But politics and theology perforce dominate the story of this period, 
The conflict with Arianism, crucial as it was, can easily become ; 
dreary and intricate tale of synod after synod, but Lietzmann knovs 
how to give it life without undue simplification. Athanasius is here no 
plaster saint ; there is sympathy for the different parties, and an attemp 
to weigh political motives (both the rivalry of sees and the influence of 
the court) with theological forces. Moreover, the author has at his 
command not only Schwartz’s Gottingen articles on Athanasius, which 
were only partly available to Duchesne, but also Opitz’s new edition of 
much of Athanasius and a goodly crop of recent special studies, No 
student of this period can afford to neglect Lietzmann’s judgements, 
even though we might wish that the purpose of his book did not pre 
vent him from supporting them more fully. To mention but a few 
points still, or recently, in dispute : Constantine’s victory over Licinius 
is dated 324 and Sardica 342 ; the genuineness of the synod of Antioch 
in 324 and of the second session of Nicaea in 327 is accepted; and 
Marcellus of Ancyra is declared to have cited the old Roman creed in 
his letter to Julius (there is here no allusion to Badcock’s objections) 
The view taken of the theological issues will be read with great interest, 
particularly the assertion of the eastern origin of the homoousios and 
the insistence that the Nicene creed was not brought into the centre 
of the conflict until about 358. The whole discussion of the Anan 
dispute is bound to provoke thought, and perhaps objections. Its 
instructive to compare it with Bardy’s more conservative account in 
vol. iii of the Histoire de ’ Eglise edited by Fliche and Martin (1936). 

And what of the familiar battle about Constantine’s religious sin- 
cerity? Lietzmann rejects Piganiol’s theory of a gradual conversion 
from the worship of Apollo or the Sun, and stresses the Christian 
influence of his father’s household. Like N. H. Baynes, he argues that 
the evidence of Constantine’s own letters and speeches (which are to 
be accepted as genuine) should convince us of his real, if limited, 
Christianity, despite certain not inexplicable difficulties raised by his 
coinage. Here too we should remark the author's great respect for 
the historical ability and honesty of Eusebius. 

When we are given so much, it may seem greedy to ask for more, 
especially as the whole work is not yet before us. At present the 
account of Donatism, even in its early stages, is slight, and there 's 
almost nothing about monasticism. We would gladly hear more of 
the spreading of Christianity and of the administration of the Church. 
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How, for instance, were its finances managed? And though the 
papacy comes frequently into consideration in vols. ii and iii, there is 
not yet any separate discussion of it as an institution. However, 
chronological divisions need not be adhered to over-precisely, and per- 
haps, as the engagement between the two Dionysii and the examina- 
tion of Paul of Samosata were judiciously kept back from the previous 
volume to form an introduction to the Arian controversy, so these 
themes may be reserved in order that they may be connected with 
their fuller developements. The present book brings us to a series of 
queries. The synod of Alexandria in 362 has made some contributions 
to ecclesiastical peace, but what kind of trinitarian theology will be 
accepted in the end? Will it be, as some have argued, a pluralism 
disguising itself in Athanasian forms? ‘The pathetic story of Julian 
bas proved the weakness of the old paganism. How far will his suc- 
cessors go in offering to the Church the patronage of the State? And 
will that prove a blessing or a curse? How much of the world—in two 
senses—will the Church conquer before the barbarians finally break in ? 
And what will happen then? To Lietzmann’s answers to these and 
other questions we look forward with no little pleasure. 
S. L. GREENSLADE. 


The Riddle of the Didache: Fact or Fiction, Heresy or Catholicism? by 
F. E. Vokes. Published for the Church Historical Society. 
Pp. 222. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1938.) 


Mr Voxes’s work has appeared at an opportune moment, for the 
discussion of ‘the riddle of the Didache’ shows signs of entering upon 
4 new and important phase, and we may be grateful to him for pro- 
viding us here with the principal data in a convenient form, and for his 
enthusiastic exposition of Dom Connolly’s solution of the problem. 

According to Mr Vokes, the Didache is ‘an artificial literary com- 
position composed of apostolic material in apostolic language to teach 
men what the Montanist Church thought and how it conducted itself, 
o show how ‘apostolic’ it could be, though the Catholic Church, with 
all its claims to an apostolic creed and ministry and scriptures and 
sacraments, attacked Montanism ’. 

My objection in general to the proposed solution is that, on 
Mr Vokes’s own showing, the Didache does not give us merely an 
account of ‘the apostolic element’ in Montanism. There 1s a con- 
siderable surplus which has no point of contact with the Montanist 
Church but must be explained as camouflage ; in fact, the writer has 
concealed his Montanism so adroitly that from the first he must have 
defeated his own purpose. To put my difficulty in another form: in 
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the solution here propounded we have one explanation of the Didache 
(that it is a piece of Montanist propaganda) superimposed upon another 
(that it is a fancy picture of apostolic Christianity)—and the tx 
explanations refuse to coincide. 

In his judgements on the literary questions in dispute as well as in 
his views as to the historical setting of the Didache Mr Vokes follo; 
the lead of Dom Connolly, whose conclusions have been criticized » 
acutely by Prof. Creed in a recent number of this JourNat. I mu 
confess that at times Mr Vokes appears to exhibit rather the spirit of 
the partisan than that of the careful scholar, as when he commens 
upon the Didache’s regulations about fasting: ‘We must notice thi 
there is no mention of the fast finishing before evening, nor of the fis 
being voluntary. It is compulsory, and it is for the whole duration of 
the day.’ I cannot help feeling that he injures his case by overstate 
ments (e.g. ‘The Didache can only be the product of the early Mov- 
tanist movement’), and that he is too prone to explain other views in 
regard to the Didache as having their origin in ecclesiastical pr- 
suppositions. 

I append a few notes and queries. On p. 11, |. 10 for 114 read 11, 
The extract that follows is not an exact transcription and there are fow 
misspellings. On p. 13 and again on p. 173 for Homer read Home. 
On p. 21, |. 4 from the bottom, for idpwcdrw read idpwrdrw. On p. 120 
for orixo of Bryennius read orixor of Nicephorus. On p. 134 occun 
a curious reference to ‘the Jewish family meal which was used soolte: 
by Christ, especially at the Last Supper’. ‘The statement on p. 13 
that in the Pauline writings apostles, prophets, and teachers ‘have not 
a position in the Church which entitles them to the material support ol 
the Church’ is not in harmony with the last paragraph on p. 161. On 
p. 183 Lietzmann appears to be credited with holding that Didache IX, 
X, and XIV describe a eucharist which has not got a common meal & 
its setting. If this is what is meant, it is of course untrue. I do nm 
understand the reference on p. 195 to the absence in the Didache 0! 
the milk and honey given after baptism: surely this rite was confined 
to Rome, Egypt, and Africa? B. T. D, Suite. 


Athanasius’ Werke: Zweiter Band: Erster Teil: Die Apologitn, } 
Apologia de Fuga Sua (c. 19-27); 4. Apologia Secunda (¢. 1-& 
by Lic. Hans-Grorc Oprrz. Pp. 81-160. (Walter de Gruy'et, 
Berlin, 1938.) 

Turse (the fifth and sixth published) parts follow directly on thi 
noticed in April 1937 (/.7.S. vol. xxviii p. 194) and maintain the 
high character of their predecessors both in scholarship and in 
appearance. Compared with the Migne reprint of Montfaucon (7.6. 
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668 8-680 B, 248 A-393 C), Opitz is vastly superior in printing and 
paper, more Correct in text, much more abundant and lucid in apparatus, 
while in historical notes no comparison is possible, as these are abso- 
lutely new. It can be truly said that the student who uses any earlier 
text of these parts of Athanasius is wasting time. 

It should be mentioned that the whole edition is under the editor- 
ship of Hans Lietzmann (Berlin) and Robert Casey (Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island), and that the munificence of an American 
benefactress, Mrs Anna S. Taft in Cincinnati, has made the appearance 
of this great work possible. 

A considerable portion of the Second Apology consists of names of 
bishops present at the Synod of Sardica, and names of clerical sup- 
porters of Athanasius, &c. A study of these lists as they appear here, 
and a comparison with the form they have in Migne, give one an admir- 
able means of estimating the progress made by Opitz. On pages 124 to 
129 I have counted about twenty improvements. There are a few places, 
however, where one might venture to differ from the editor's choice in 
the matter of breathings and accents. Latin is a real but much neglected 
guide to editors of Greek texts here and in other cases, as the accentua- 
tion and aspiration used orally in Athanasius’s day cannot be ascer- 
tained from our surviving Greek manuscripts. I should print, for 
example, Mapxos (as the a is naturally long), Naxaros, Uparos, ‘Epevviavos, 
‘Ovwparos, “HAlas, PAaoviy. Again, is better than ‘Ivadx, 
and yeyvopévny (p. 1§6 1. 25) is probably a misprint. A certain mis- 
print is duvaereda for dvvacreia (p. 97 |. 27 note). The borrowing of 
the phrase ris tycawovons Sidacxadéas (p. 110 1. 29) from the Pastoral 
Epistles might have been indicated. 


Ulerlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen Lite- 
ratur der griechischen Kirche von den Anfingen bis sum Ende des 
16. Jahrhunderts, by ALbert Erster Teil. Die Uber- 
lieferung. II. Band, 2. 3. 4. 5 Lieferungen. Pp. vi+ 145-717. 
(Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1938.) 

WitH the publication of these four parts the second volume of this 
great work (see_/. 7S. vol. xxxvii pp. 422 f, vol. xxxix p. 303 f) is com- 
plete. From the earlier notices its general character will be clear. The 
four parts with which we are now concerned conclude the description 
of the manuscripts of the Italo-Greek panegyrics, and then give similar 
accounts of the special panegyrics, the homiliaries (in one volume and 
in two volumes), and the menologium of Symeon the Logothetes, com- 
monly called ‘ Metaphrastes’, which certainly began with September, 
and is divided into ten volumes. The second volume of the present 
work ends with about fifty pages of ‘results’ and eight pages of 
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additions and corrections. The end of six of the eight sections on the 
manuscript tradition has thus been reached. 

It is now clear that of the Greek hagiographic manuscripts a ver 
large number (693, with over 130 smaller fragments) preserve simply 
the work of Symeon Metaphrastes. The important part of these con. 
sists of the 300 or more external texts which are added toa good mary 
of the copies of the Metaphrast. Of these a list is given by Ehrhard, 
arranged according to the dates in the Kalendar, and later he gives 
the names of fifty-seven scribes which will be of great interest to th 
palaeographer, as well as the exact dates of manuscripts ranging between 
A.D. 1042 and 1756. Among these it is pointed out that there is: 
class of what might be called editions de /uxe and another class decorated 
with miniatures. There are also a number of further conclusions clearly 
stated, at which only such a thorough investigation as Ehrhard’s could 
have arrived. 

To give anything like a full account of the contents of this work s 
obviously impossible. I can merely select some interesting points that 
have struck me. On p. 181, n. there is a well-deserved compliment 
the acuteness of Cardinal Mercati, in whose favour Ehrhard retracts his 
own previous opinion (/er /a storia, etc., of which much use is made 
in this book: cf. p. 221, n. 3). Italo-Greek manuscripts are asa whol 
poor in parchment and writing. The tradition of the writings of the 
Church Fathers of the first five centuries and of the early Byzantine 
theologians is for the most part dominated, not by scientific interests 
but especially, exceptions apart, by liturgical (p. 209). Chrysostom s 
a conspicuous example of this (p. 215). Mistakes of Eustratiades, the 
cataloguer of the Athos (Vatopedi) and the Salonika Monastery rw 
BAaraiwy MSS, are corrected on p. 229 n. 2 and p. 2420.1. Cort 
misdated Cod. Bodl. Barocc. 241 as ‘ perhaps of the end of the twelith 
century’, but it belongs to the end of the fourteenth or the beginning 
of the fifteenth century (p. 273 n. 3). Such corrections are not mett 
matters of difference of opinion. Ehrhard’s experience is so vast and 
his arguments so convincing that they must be accepted. There isan 
irregularity of printing on p. 349. The discovery of dislocations 
MS Paris B.N. gr. 1456 (p. 550) is typical of a great deal that Ehrhard 
has elucidated. If Highgate School Cod. I 3 (p. 583) is no longer 
there, it might be found at Ann Arbor (University of Michigan). The 
long note on the portion first published in 1907 by Delehaye and 
LatySev (p. 613) is one of the most illuminating in the book. The 
Migne edition of the Metaphrast’s menologium is an absolute failure 
regards the ninth and tenth volumes (p. 638 f). What we call large 


quarto or small folio would best describe the characteristic format of 


the Metaphrast’s work (p. 687). 
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Ancient Smyrna, a History of the City from the Earliest Times to A.D. 324, 
by Cectr Joun Capoux. Pp. xlvi+438, with 13 plates and 
3 maps. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1938.) 

Ir happens to few to have been born in so picturesque a city as 
Smyrna, to fewer still to be able to describe the history of their birth- 
place with such a wealth of learning as Dr Cadoux has done. 

The idea of such a book as this had been germinating in the author's 
mind for nearly thirty years, and it is fortunate for the author that no 
one has in any real sense anticipated him. His work is divided into 
‘welve chapters entitled respectively: geographical, pre-Hellenic Smyrna, 
the old Hellenic Smyrna, the village-period and the refoundation of 
Smyma (+ 580-288 B.c.), the new Smyrna as an independent city 
(288-129 B.c.), Smyrna under the Roman Republic (129-27 B.c.), the 
city and its institutions in classical times, the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Smyrna, pagan Smyrna under the pre-Constantinian emperors 
(1) 27 B.C.-A.D. 161, pagan Smyrna under the pre-Constantinian 
emperors (2) A.D. 161-324, Jews and Christians at Smyrna under the 
pre-Constantinian emperors (1) 31 B.c-A.D. 161, and Jews and Christians 
at Smyrna under the pre-Constantinian emperors (2) A.D. 161-324. 

The work is also furnished with thirteen plates and three maps: 
Smyrna from the south-west (engraving), Hittite statue of the Mother- 
goddess near Magnesia, Hittite carving in Karabel Pass, Gate of the 
Akropolis of Old Smyrna, ‘ Felswarte’ near the old Akropolis, Castle 
ruins on Mt. Pagos, Hermos valley from Ak-Kaya, plain of Burnabat 
from summit of Bel-Kavé, road from Smyrna to the East, caravan- 
bridge and Mt. Pagos (engraving), inscription to L. Egnatius Victor 
Lollianus, site of the stadion, ‘The Baths of Agamemnon’, The maps 
are of western Asia Minor, the Gulf of Smyrna, and Smyrna and its 
environs. 

The author appears to have done everything that is humanly possible 
for one person in the examination of the site and of numerous relevant 
publications in various languages, publications both well-known and 
recondite, The statements in the text are copiously supported by 
references in the notes, and as will have been seen from the enumera- 
tion of the chapter-headings above, the treatment is alike chronological 

and logical. It is impossible in the space at our disposal to give any- 
thing like a full account of the contents. Suffice it to say that the 
reader will find the book just as attractive to read through as useful to 
consult, it being provided with a copious index. A few notes may be 
sppendeed. 

Misprints have been noted on the following pages: xii (d#5), Xvi, 57, 
214, 307. The judgement expressed on p. xxxi with regard to the 
14th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is open to dispute ; Schéne’s 
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edition might have been left out altogether ; p. xxxiii, the 4th edition of 
Harnack’s Mission should have been given ; p. xl, the new edition of 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani is unknown ; Ramsay's Phrygia should 
be described as two parts of one volume ; p. 164 (and elsewhere), it 
not lawful to use G. as an abbreviation for Gaius ; p. 247, the name of 
the poet Silius Italicus is given neither correctly nor fully ; p. 369, aid 
NPAZEIE NAYAOY, Acta Pauli nach dem Papyrus der Hamburg 
Staats- und Universitits- Bibliothek unter Mitarbeit von Wilhelm Schubart 
herausgegeben von Cart Scumipt (Gliickstadt u. Hamburg, 1936) 
Finally, it is merely pedantic to refer to our old friends Pliny, Trajan, 
Hadrian as Plinius, Traianus, Hadrianus, and nothing is gained by ex- 
deavouring to reproduce the exact spelling of Greek words in English 
Greek studies are in a perilous enough position among us to-day, and 
it should not be forgotten that we live in what was for over three anda 
half centuries a Latin-speaking province of the Roman Empire. The 
clock will never be put back in this way. 


Codices Latini Antiguiores, a Palaeographical Guide to Latin Maw- 
scripts prior to the Ninth Century, edited by E. A. Lowe. Part Ill 
Italy: Ancona-Novara. Pp. viii+96. (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1938.) 

THe character of this great work has already been sufficiently set fon 
in the reviews of the first and second parts (_/. Z:S. vol. xxxvii pp. 99) 
Xxxvili pp. 289 f). The present part includes the relevant manuscrpis 
in libraries located in Italian towns whose names are comprised with 
the letters Ato N. It thus covers small libraries which possess one ot 
two treasures, places like Ivrea, Lucca, and Novara, about which the 
travelling palaeographer is not always readily able to satisfy his curiosity, 
as well as larger collections at cities like Florence, Milan, and Naples 
which are much better known. The contents of a number of thee 
manuscripts are described in the well-known work of A. Reifferschei 
Bibliotheca Patrum Latinorum Italica (Wien: 1870, 1871), be 
Reifferscheid contains no facsimiles, his dating is often wrong, and two 
generations, during which phenomenal advance has been made, ba'e 
passed since his work was written. 

Among the treasures of interest to readers of the JOURNAL that are 
here described are the Ancona Gospels, the Bologna Lactantius, 
Brescia Gospels, the Cividale Gospels, the Florence Orosius, and the 
Amiatinus Bible ; the Lucca miscellany on which the lamented Sct 
parelli spent so much loving care, the Milan ‘ Bangor Antiphonary’, 
Gospels, the exquisite Hegesippus, of which Chatelain had alreat} 
given us a page, the Monte Cassino Ambrosiaster, and the Naples 
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(formerly Vienna) # of the Gospels. But these are only a selection of some 
130 manuscripts described here with Dr Lowe’s usual thoroughness. 

From the palaeographical point of view this part is of equal interest 
rith its predecessors and exhibits wonderfully various types of writing. 
For,to mention only two points, many of the manuscripts come from the 
Bobbio library and scriptorium, and there, of course, we find Insular and 
Italian influences converging ; a considerable number of the manu- 
scripts here described are copies of Spanish manuscripts.' Almost 
every type of Latin writing before a.p. 800 is here exampled. The 
bibliography at the end is of the comprehensive character to which the 
author has accustomed us. _It will be strange indeed if even experienced 
palaeographers do not learn something from this as well as the other 
parts of the volume. 

A few notes (not all by way of correction) have occurred to me in 
course of reading. Under 284 iht is referred to as the normal form of 
abbreviated /s(¢)rahel; this is doubtless true of Italy, but surely the 
normal form for the western world as a whole is isrl; 293 title, surely 
\USTINIANEUS Or IUSTINIANI should be written ; 298, blo = de//o is very 
noteworthy ; 5b, is ‘acceparunt’ actually in the manuscript? 306, add 
4 cross-reference to 227 and compare now vol. iii of the Catalogue of 
John Rylands Papyri, ed. C. H. Roberts, p. 78; 316 title, A/oyses is 
not a genitive, the usual genitive in good manuscripts of Christian 
writings being AMoysi; 326, hin = hominum is very rare; 334, the 
Anglo-Saxon symbol for fur is used = fum ; 335, should not Omerlia- 
rum be Omeliarum? 353, is qi here = guando rather than guoniam? 
374) is, if I mistake not, Origen-Rufinus, not ‘ Ambrosiaster’, like the 
older part of the manuscript. A. Sourer. 


La Divinisation du Chrétien d’apris les Peres Grecs, by JuLES Gross. 
(Librairie Lecoffre, Paris, 1938.) 

M. Gross has given us an excellent study of an important border-line 
subject which, in the sub-title, he refers to the Doctrine of Grace but 
which trenches on Christology, soteriology, and ‘ anthropology ° as well, 
His bibliography, covering nine large pages, is full and fairly complete, 
though Dr Prestige’s recent book on ‘God and Patristic Thought’ is 
the only English representative and Loofs deserves more than a mere 
passing mention. There is a long introductory section, ranging from 
Homer and the Hermetic literature to Hellenistic philosophy and the 
extra-Canonical Jewish literature. If this is a tribute to M. Gross’s 
exhaustive competence, it runs to excessive length and leaves the reader 
rather exhausted at the beginning of his subject proper. 


’ And two at least (372, 373) are actually Spanish. 
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The author extends his treatment of the Greek Fathers through the 
Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus the Confessor to John of Damascys 
His Patristic knowledge is very sound, and it is well arranged. To each 
Father of importance a separate section is assigned, introduced by ; 
short summary of the character and background of the Father, ani 
ended by a contrast and comparison with other parallel and opposing 
treatments. These are often the best parts of the book. In his classifica. 
tion of the Fathers and his appreciation of the main lines of doctrinal 
developement he is well abreast of modern Patristic learning. The 
sketches of a doctrine found in the Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo. 
gists are succeeded by a double developement, first, along the lines o/ 
Christian tradition by Irenaeus and, secondly, as part of the evolution 
of a Christian Gnosis by Clement and Origen. These two movements 
had the germs of disagreement within themselves, and attempts x 
synthesis were made by both Hippolytus and Methodius. The fourth cen- 
tury was the age of great doctrinal syntheses of the concept of deification 
— Athanasius and Gregory of Nyssa being treated as specially significant. 
The period between Gregory and Cyril of Alexandria saw no great 
advance in this field, but the latter deserves to be known as the theo- 
logian of deification. In the sphere of mystical theology the implications 
of deification were worked out by Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus the 
Confessor. The theology of St John of Damascus here as elsewhere 
rounds off Greek Patristic developement. 

Harnack rightly comes in for some criticism on his treatment of the 
Apologists and the Cappadocians, and M. Gross is not prepared 
accept without examination in the case of each Father the charge 0! 
teaching a physical doctrine of redemption. He finds much loose 
metaphorical language, but the assertion of human free will and the 
stress on human co-operation do much to draw the sting from suc 
teaching. 

His pages on the Antiochenes are very sound and clear, though be 
certainly seems to find the other tradition more congenial. He s 
almost too kind to Gregory of Nyssa: it is really too high praise © 
describe his ‘Catechetical Oration’ as a ‘veritable little summue 
theologicum ', and many scholars would think that he rates Cyml 0! 
Alexandria’s powers too high in his description of him as the Theologs" 
of Divinization. He rightly notices the influence of the theology 
Asia Minor on Irenaeus and of the latter on Athanasius. 

This volume ranks as one of the best products of the recent schoo! 
of Patristic study in France. It is always lucid and thorough 19 ' 
treatment, and, if at times it savours of a catena of passages, the relate 
obscurity of its subject is sufficient defence. 
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The Humiliated Christ in Modern Russian Thought, by N.GORODETZKY. 
Pp. xii+185. (S.P.C.K., London, 1938.) 

Mue Goropetzky has given us a thorough and interesting study of 
some characteristic aspects of Russian thought during the last century. 
The book is fully documented from sources not always available to those 
sho do not know Russian. 

After an examination of the place taken by ‘humiliation’ as a 
national ideal, she turns to a full discussion of the ideal of holiness in 
Russian fiction. This is perhaps the most valuable part of the whole 
book and will for many readers throw a new light on Russian novelists 
like Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Turgenev. The meagre bulk of the 
chapter on ‘the Christian features of the Radical Movement’ is disap- 
pointing and this fact may throw some light on the anti-religious character 
of much of the Left Wing politics in Russia. There seems to have been 
no Christian Socialist movement comparable to that led by F. D. Maurice 
and Bp Gore. The study on modern Russian religious life from the 
kenotic point of view is well done and breaks fresh ground for English 
readers. 

The final division of the subject ‘ Doctrinal Writings on the Kenosis’ 
is at once the most important and the most controversial. Non- 
Russian works on the kenosis are quoted, but no reference is made 
either to Lightfoot’s extended note in his commentary on Philippians 
or to Loofs’s studies on kenosis in Z.R.Z. and (in German) in 
Th. St. Kr. 100 (1927). They are, no doubt, peripheral to the 
subject, but they would have lent precision to an important footnote 
on pp. 146-147, and a clearer reference to the Greek tradition followed 
by the Russian theologians would have been of much value. 

Normally the authoress is a sound guide in patristic matters. She 
nghtly calls attention to the Platonic basis of Russian religious thought 
and to the influence of the Cappadocian and Cyrilline developements 
of Origen on Russian theology. There is sound judgement behind the 
preference for the mepcxwpnors (wrongly transliterated ferthorisis on 
P. 162 n. 76) of John of Damascus to Bulgakov’s application of kenosis 
to the mutual indwelling of the Holy Trinity. A reference on p. 166 
to ‘the dogma of the Orthodox Church concerning the procession of 
the Holy Ghost from the Father’ as eliminating one of the difficulties 
unavoidable for a Western kenotic writer (p. 166) is, at least to the 
reviewer, obscure both in regard to the precise nature of the Western 
difficulty and its solution in Eastern hands. ‘ Maxim’, on p. 160, should 
tead Maximus, and the authoress is apparently unaware of the fact that 
the Russian tradition that Zacharias was a high priest, mentioned on 
P. 135 n. 12, goes back to St John Chrysostom. 

The a of Soloviev ds Bulgakov is well and carefully traced. 
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But it is the reviewer’s personal opinion that the main stream of Russian 
theology will be found to lie in a return to the Greek Fathers begun by 
Tauer and Florovsky. Further studies on the Patristic basis of Russian 
thought would lay the theological public even more deeply in the 
authoress’s debt. 

This book is an excellent introduction to a tradition in many ways 
alien to prevalent English standards. It should prove at once a spur 
to our Christianity and a rebuke to our insularity; for, if we have some. 
thing to teach, we have also much to learn from the Russian in 
tion of Christian thought and life. H. E. W. Turner. 


Héloise et Abélard, by E. Gitson. Pp. 252. (J. Vrin, Paris, 1938.) 


Tue appearance of an essay by M. Gilson on Heloisa and Abelard 
in the collection Zssais d’ Art et de Philosophie prepares the reader for 
a curiosity in the manner of Les Jdées et les Lettres: the reality is 
otherwise, for this essay is profound, consequent, and intensely pu- 
posive. Against the doctrinaire historians of European culture—among 
whom it is sad to find M. Gustave Cohen bitterly cited—M. Gilson 
states and defends his familiar position, the higher positivism of one 
who is content ‘de poursuivre la lecture et l’analyse des textes’. ‘Tels 
sont les faits... Devant une réalité pergue dans sa complexité or- 
donnée, qui donc se souciera encore de formules?’ (p. 180). So in 
two Appendixes he shews how the men of the Middle Age were neither 
ignorant nor contemptuous of the wisdom of the Ancients, but, caring 
nothing for its antiquity, lived by it, and so, while changing it, pre 
served it. Periisset et Aristoteles, nisi Christo fuisset admixtus, On 
the other hand the men of the Revival of Letters reverenced a fossi 
antiquity, while they condemned—witness Erasmus and Luther—the 
vital assimilation of its spirit by their fathers. M. Gilson’s account 
would look more convincing if he had not seen fit to confine his atten- 
tion here to the medieval use of ‘ classical authorities ’, ignoring for the 
moment that uncritical habit of placing the pseudo-Dionysius and 
Isidore of Seville—for example—alongside Aristotle and Seneca. — 

His analysis of the personal motives directing Abelard and Helos 
in the conduct of their unhappy liaison, is exhaustive. Heloisa’s argu 
ments against marriage are seen to be in line with St Augustines 
arguments, in the eighth book of the Confessions, for his own celibacy: 
both are inspired by the same idea of the sage, an idea pagan in org, 
and (as we should say) secular. Again, M. Gilson succeeds beyond 
expectation in his account of the last chapter in the story—the corre 
spondence of the lovers—largely because he is not afraid to reckon with 
the fact of Abelard’s growth in holiness. 
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The ideas of Heloisa—a pitiless dialectician, nourished on Cicero 
and Seneca as well as on Paul and Jerome—must be recognized as im- 
portant for the prehistory of scholasticism. On monachism, M. Gilson 
shews her as a precursor of Erasmus. It is curious that her sixth letter 
has received so little attention from the historians of Christian ethics ; 
for without its radical criticism of the ‘double standard’ the scholastic 
rationalizations lack background. On love and marriage Heloisa’s 
testimony is similarly fundamental to the rickety synthesis of cortoisie. 

Quid faciam novi: profugo Natura per orbem 

Est quaerenda mihi. . . 

... et rupti forsan amoris 

Restituam nodos. 
The urgency of this twelfth-century quest is measured by the intensity 
of Heloisa’s pain. 


Attraction universelle et religion naturelle chez quelques commentateurs 
anglais de Newton, by H. MetzGeR. One vol. in 3 parts: pp. 1-52, 
Introduction philosophique ; pp. 53-112, Newton, Bentley, Whis- 
ton, Toland; pp. 113-222, Clarke, Cheyne, Derham, Baxter, 
Priestley. (Hermann et C'*, Paris, 1938.) 

Tue double aim of this careful and well-documented study is first to 
explore the psychological determinants which presided over the New- 
tonian idea of attraction and fixed its spiritual orientation from the 
moment of its invention; and secondly to trace, in the history of 
natural theology, those notions and systems for which the Newtonian 
idea of attraction was ultimately responsible. 

In pursuit of the former aim, the author is enabled to make an 
interesting application of her own theory of analogie agissante. From 
the consciousness of our own physical needs we proceed to the affirma- 
tion of physical attraction (omnipotence of thought), and to the notion 
of spiritual desire. Then we may consciously correlate two or all of 
these elements into an analogical or metaphorical system. The author 
clearly explains the ‘strangeness’ of the theory of gravitation from 
the point of view of Newton’s Cartesian contemporaries. She might 
well have given more attention than she does to the influence of the 
Cambridge Platonists upon his mind; there is also room for a more 
courageous and explicit use of the definitive conclusions of psycho- 
analysis in the elucidation of such questions. 

The remainder of the work is characterized by an oddly pseudo- 
deductive method. First comesa philosophical analysis of N ewtonianism, 
indicating the possible and necessary developements and interactions 
of its heterogeneous parts ; then follows an historical account in which 
precisely those tendencies are exhibited in working. Thus Newton's 
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God, in keeping with his system, is not found in a process of critica! 
reasoning, but by experiment. The Newtonian theodicy must there. 
fore prove to be irrational and emotive. So, in Bentley's Boyle lec. 
tures, the argument from design and from finality will replace the 
Cartesian ontologism ; and Samuel Clarke must defend Newton agains 
Leibniz’s charge of childish pragmatism. Again, Newton and Clarke 
discovered Providence while they were in the very act of inventing o 
assimilating a new conception of physics; it was inevitable that ther 
successors, unconscious of this ‘novelty’, should dissociate what ws 
at first fused into one. So Derham, accepting gravitation as ‘a law’, 
will make of natural theology a mere appendix to physics, Again, 
Newton took over, uncritically, from the Cartesian world the atomic 
theory which he needed (because of ‘ the analogy of Nature’) for his own 
cosmology. The atom was predestined to become the focal point of uni- 
versal gravitation ; thus, in fact, Priestley elaborated a monistic systen 
upon principles originally Newtonian, though Newton and his disciples 
were wedded to the uncompromising dualism of matter and attraction. 

The author deliberately provokes reflexions more general in scope 
than any she admits into her own work, and especially upon the 
relationships (intrinsic and historical) of science and theology. Her 
book, from this point of view, would have gained greatly in interest and 
force if she had situated her subject in a wider context. Much thats 
obscure in the picture of Newton against a Cartesian background 
becomes clearer when Descartes appears against the medieval back: 
ground, Centuries of continuous philosophical construction, elaborated 
about the principles of pofentia and actus, had exhibited, between prime 
matter and pure act, stones, men, and angels in varying modes of 
a uniform becoming. In the interests of mathematical physics, Des 
cartes divided this world against itself, establishing the discontinuity o! 
ttendue and esprit. He attempted to bridge the gap (‘il n’a pu sem 
pécher de lui faire donner une chiquenaude’), but the fourbillons and 
the psycho-physical functions of the pineal gland are alike refractory '0 
intelligence. It is significant that for the union of soul and body he 
had recourse to the doctrine of substantial forms. Pascal's criticisms 
of Descartes become lucid when the precise originality of Descartes Is 
appreciated. Le silence ¢ternel de ces espaces infinis was terrifying be 
cause it took the place of the music of the spheres. Newton, with the 
idea of universal gravitation, reintroduced into physics the Dew 
rerum tenax vigor of pre-Cartesian philosophy ; but without the old 
safeguards, so that both he and Whiston came near to panthelst. 
George Cheyne, in his ‘ Philosophical principles’ (1705), makes use 
analogy (a less distinctively Platonist method than Mlle Metzger sugges") 
to work out a system in which attraction becomes indistinguishable from 
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the appetitws of medieval metaphysics. More interesting still is the 
position of Priestley in his ‘ Disquisitions’ (1777). Here is a material- 
istic monism ; but it has nothing to do, as Mlle Metzger ably shews, 
with the materialism of the nineteenth century; and it may even be 
argued that Priestley is here nearer to the philosophia perennis, the 
creationist philosophy of Augustine and Aquinas, than were the early 
Newtonians. For these all accepted the dualism of esprit and éfendue ; 
and their notion of ¢/endue, like the old notion of ¢Ay, has pagan associa- 
tions (‘il aurait bien voulu se pouvoir passer de Dieu’). Priestley’s 
world is homogeneous and accords better with the idea of an omnipo- 
tent Creator. As for his materialism, analysis reveals here two elements 
—force, and its organization—which lend themselves very well to a 
form of metaphysical hylomorphism less remote from the Thomist than 
the Thomist is from the Aristotelean. NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. 


Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen-Age, tome i (Le Pontifical Romain du 
ait® Siécle), by MICHEL ANDRIEU. Pp. xx + 308, (Citta del Vaticano, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Studi e Testi 86, Rome, 1938.) 

Les Pontificaux Manuscrits des Bibliothiques Publiques de France, by 
Abbé V. Leroguais. 3 vols. and 1 vol. of plates. (Paris, 1937.) 

Tue first of the works noticed here is the beginning of a new project 
of Prof. Andrieu to produce editions of the medieval Roman Pontifical 
at the most important stages of its growth. First is the twelfth-century 
Pontifical, the second will be that of the thirteenth century, and thirdly 
the Pontifical of Durandus of Mende, which became the Roman Ponti- 
fical of the later Middle Ages. While welcoming Prof. Andrieu’s plan 
one cannot but regret that the second volume of the professor's great 
work, Les Ordines Romani du Haut Moyen-Age, Louvain, 1931, has not 
yet appeared. ‘The promise of two more volumes besides the present 
one does not kindle much hope in our breasts. Nevertheless let us be 
thankful ; for whatever Prof. Andrieu gives us is sure to be good. 

As is well known, the Roman Church at the end of the tenth century was 
in an appalling condition, and its liturgical discipline as well. A reform 
was accomplished, however, through the intervention of the Ottonian 
emperors, with the result that many ‘ ultramontane’ practices became 
Roman. One of the most sweeping of these reforms was the introduc- 
tion of a pontifical, originally compiled at St Alban’s at Mainz, and the 
quasi- official pontifical of the Empire. Much of its material was Roman 
in origin, but there was a large amount which was not. In the course 
of the eleventh century this pontifical underwent numerous changes at 
the hands of the Roman liturgists, and by the end of the century 
4 pontifical appeared which, while having its roots in the German book, 
was adapted to the more ordered genius of the Roman rite. Throughout 
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the twelfth century this type of text continued to be modified an 
romanized. At the same time various expansions and additions were 
made, mainly by taking in portions of such texts as the Ordo Offiorun 
Ecclesiae Lateranensis of Bernard of the Lateran and other definitely 
Roman twelfth-century documents. Prof. Andrieu uses as the basis of 
his text of this pontifical of the twelfth century a manuscript at Lyons, 
MS. 570, a seventeenth-century copy of a late twelfth-century Manuscript 
now lost. The text is that of the fully expanded type. At the same 
time a shorter and rather earlier version is given in parallel columns, 
when the two texts shew important variants. The editing is excellent, 
and a particularly useful method has been used in indicating the debt 
owed by the twelfth-century pontifical to its German parent, by the use 
of small type for those parts found in the tenth-century text. 

Abbé Leroquais has produced four more handsome volumes. This 
time they contain a catalogue of the manuscript pontificals preserved 
in French libraries. The arrangement is the same as that employed in 
his work on the missals and breviaries. Besides the catalogue itself 
there is a good introduction, index, and volume of plates. As fitting 
the great role played by France in the developement of the pontifical, 
these early manuscripts are most fully described and analysed. In 
some ways the introductory chapter on the history of the pontifical is 
a little disappointing. It makes one feel that one cannot see the wood 
for the trees. Moreover, I do not think that the importance of the 
Romano-Germanic text is sufficiently indicated, and the real develope- 
ments of the pontifical in France are not brought out vividly enough. 
On the other hand the chapter devoted to the methods of identifying 
the origin of a pontifical 1s quite excellent. The learned canon knows 
all the tricks of the trade, and it is admirable to have them so well and 
simply expounded here. As for the catalogue, it is an excellent piece 
of work. Particularly valuable are the identifying passages in the oaths 
of a bishop or an abbot, which are often given in full. There is not 
much English material, but what there is of it is good. The Anglo 
Saxon period is particularly well represented by the so-called Egber 
and Dunstan pontificals in the Bibliothtque Nationale at Paris, and by 
the Benedictional of Archbishop Robert and the St Germans Pontifical 
from Cornwall, both at Rouen. The whole work is a monument of 


careful scholarship which will prove invaluable to students of the 
pontifical in the future. F. WorMALD. 
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Latin Monasticism in Norman Sicily, by LYNN Townsenv Waite, Jt 


Pp. xiii+ 337. (The Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938.) 


Tus book deals primarily with the period between the middle of 
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the eleventh century and the end of the twelfth, when the island of 
Sicily was under Norman domination. An introductory section of some 
seventy pages is followed by a detailed account of the religious houses, 
which included four great Benedictine abbeys and their daughter- 
houses, one Cluniac priory, six nunneries, seven Cistercian houses, 
and four houses of Augustinian canons. Sections are also devoted to 
the Sicilian connexions of Palestinian monasteries and orders. 

To all who are interested in medieval Europe the first part of the 
book will be of great interest. The rest is necessarily a somewhat arid 
story, dependent in large measure upon the evidence of charters, and 
confined chiefly to genealogical, territorial, and feudal details. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. In spite of the wealth of the Sicilian 
monasteries and the favour shewn to them by the Norman kings, not 
one of these houses produced scholars, administrators, or even note- 
worthy saints. In view of the high state of lay culture in Sicily in the 
twelfth century this lack of intellectual activity in the Latin monasteries 
is amazing, till we reflect that culture centred in the court and was 
nourished by Greek and Arabic contacts. This has been fully recog- 
nized by Mr White, whose preliminary analysis of the factors in the 
Sicilian mosaic is an excellent piece of work: ‘The only literature pro- 
duced came from Catania: Malaterra’s history and Abbot Mauritius’s 
charming account of the translation of the relics of the church’s great- 
ness. We know also that St Agatha’s had a scriptorium, but not a 
single manuscript has survived which can be ascribed to a Latin 
monastery of the Norman period’ (p. 70). 

The work is technically so impressive that it seems almost ungrateful 
to suggest that it would have been easier to follow if a map had been 
provided. An Appendix gives forty-nine inedited documents, ranging 
in date from A.D. 1095 to the thirteenth century. Three of them are 
given, rather oddly, in eighteenth-century Latin translations of twelfth- 
century Greek copies which still exist. The manuscript cited on 
p- 171 as ‘ Bodleianus misc. 178’ should be referred to either as misc. 
no. 178 in Coxe’s catalogue of Greek MSS, or by its shelf-mark 
MS Rawl. G. 199. The volume is well indexed. 

N. DgENHOLM-YOUNG. 


The English Recusants: A Study of the Post-Reformation Catholic 
Survival and the Operation of the Recusancy Laws, by BRIAN 
Macer. Pp. xxx+230. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 
1938.) 

Mr Macer’s study of the English recusants maintains the thesis 
that until 1587=1 588 the majority of Englishmen remained Roman 

Catholics, and that, despite the subsequent decline, the Catholics 
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constituted over ten per cent. of the subjects of Charles I and Charles |], 
It is argued that after 1688 a rapid decline explains the proportion of 
five percent. revealed by the registrations of 1715-1720. A characteristic 
introduction by Mr Belloc having set the tone, the reader cannot fo; 
a page escape a sense of vigorous partisanship. 

Though unable to upset Dr Bayne’s proof that the parliament of 
1559 was not packed, Mr Magee accounts for the Settlement by 
pleading the presence of ‘a decisive, though not precisely known, 
number of government nominees ’, and by stressing the under-representa. 
tion of the conservative North and West. This implication that Tudor 
members of parliament went up with a religious mandate from their 
constituents will not be overlooked. Again, much is built on the 
assumption that those justices described as ‘neuter’ or ‘doubtful’ in 
1564 were in reality ‘Catholics’. It must surely be conceded that the 
Settlement was rendered possible during the years 1558-1570 precisely 
because so many Englishmen were doubtful or neutral. As applied to 
these early years any crude distinction between ‘Catholic’ and 
‘ Anglican’ remains notoriously misleading. 

To the formative Elizabethan period with its voluminous and difficult 
evidence Mr Magee devotes a mere thirty-six pages. The rest of the 
work, one chapter apart, deals with recusancy statistics of the seventeenth 
century. Despite its sound conclusion that recusancy fines were but 
partially enforced, a chapter on this important subject omitting to 
analyse any of the Recusant Rolls appears manifestly inadequate. 
Elaborate calculations regarding the total numbers of recusants and 
Catholics seem often very loosely framed (cf. pp. 115-117 ; 200-201). 
Unsatisfactory records are dwelt upon in detail, while some of the best 
surveys meet with neglect. We are merely told, for example (p. 114), 
that Peacock’s Yorkshire Catholics (Bodleian Rawlinson MS B. 452) 
‘would repay a careful analysis’. It would indeed, since it constitutes 
our most detailed and trustworthy local census of the earlier seventeenth 
century. Brief calculation would have revealed in that peak year 1604 
very considerably less than 3,000 recusants and non-communicants in 
a total communicant population of at least 200,000. ‘Though limited in 
geographical scope, this survey of one of the most reactionary shires 
yields a far lower percentage than that alleged by Mr Magee, and this 
as a result of calculations infinitely simpler, more certain, and les 
approximate than his. 

Estimates by interested and unofficial contemporaries are grossly 
misleading and inconsistent. To these the author gives too much 
Space, often allowing himself, like the Papacy of the Elizabethan age, 
to be impressed by the wild talk of sanguine and biassed observers 
mainly foreigners who knew nothing of England. ‘The monstrous 
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asertion of a priest in 1603 that a third of the people was recusant 
receives, like many kindred statements, respectful treatment (p. 42), 
shile the more accurate claims of Ormonde and Castlemaine that in 
the later seventeenth century only a hundredth of the nation remained 
Catholic are speedily dismissed as ‘absurd’ and ‘sheer propaganda of 
a crude kind’ (p. 121). 

Such criticisms of detail might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
What has been remarked may suffice to indicate that the book should 
be used with extreme caution. Mr Magee’s successors in this field 
will be grateful for some useful material and references, but the history 
of the English recusants has still to be written. It will be written by 
patient workers who conduct their enquiries on a regional basis and 
who avoid straining every resource to present a neat partisan thesis. 

A. G. DIcKENs. 


Theocracyand Toleration. A Study of the Disputes in Dutch Calvinism 
from 1600 to 1650, by DouGLas Noses. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1938.) 

Tuis is a very careful and thoughtful study of the weighty literature 
that appeared in the Protestant Low Countries in the first half of the 
seventeenth century on the subject of the relation of Church and 
State. Similar discussions were going on in England and elsewhere at 
the same time, leading even to Civil War and to the unlooked-for 
solution of religious toleration. What seems so obvious a solution to 
us was regarded as impossible in 1600 by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. The Roman theory, with its doctrine of the two swords, really 
tended to subject the State to the Church. The Reformation, coincid- 
ing with the rise of nationalism and depending so often on the favour 
of princes, produced at first national Churches in which the tendency 
was reversed and the Church was in danger of being controlled by the 
State. At Geneva Calvin fancied that he had discovered the true 
balance of power in what was for a time an ecclesiastical State. That 
litle Zion could not, however, be the model for all Christendom, 
however powerful its influence was in many Protestant countries. 
Lutheran and Anglican repudiated it, and many radical thinkers began 
‘0 regard it as a new variant of the old papal claim of ecclesiastical 
dominance. The Calvinist was ever logical and asserted that both 
Church and State must be subject to the sovereignty of God as revealed 
in the Word. He was also sure that there could be but one true 
Church, which was the kingdom of Christ on earth. So far as 
sovereignty expressed itself in the use of force it must be restricted to 
the State alone, for the Church’s weapons were spiritual. At the same 
time he expected the State to help and protect the true Church. This 
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expectation revealed the difference between the Church under a ‘ godly 
ruler’ as in the Palatinate, and the Church sud crwce as in France 
He could not imagine the Church as a private institution related tp 
the State only as a set of individuals with civil rights and duties. The 
real problem was how to reconcile the autonomy of the Church with 
the sovereignty of the State. 

The discussion in Holland was of exceptional interest because ;: 
arose within Calvinism itself. ‘The Arminians were expelled from th 
bosom of the family at the Synod of Dort in 1619. Before they wer 
expelled they argued in favour of increased influence of the State in 
moderating the rigours of ecclesiastical control, and after their expulsion 
they were led step by step towards a view of toleration that anticipated 
by a few years the English Independents. Even the orthodox wer 
led to modify their views, and in the end the old doctrine of dominion 
founded in grace was eclipsed. The State came to be regarded as 
founded on natural law and the period of secularism had begun in 
which the wars of religion gradually subsided. 

The debate is, however, not yet ended, as a study of the presen: 
European scene shows. The Dutch thinkers made a real contribution 
to the subject. The full analysis which Mr Nobbs gives of the 
laboured writings of Uytenbogaert, Grotius, and Episcopius, of Vossius, 
Vedelius, and Voetius, of Salmasius and Du Moulin is of great value 
to the student, and in this compact form is an authority which should 
be consulted by those who write on the vexed question of Church and 
State. A. W. Harrisoy. 


Hymnody past and present, by C. S. M.A., D.D. Pp. x+301. 
(S.P.C.K., London, 1937.) 


Dr Putturs is Chaplain of the School of English Church Music at 
Chislehurst, which under Dr Sydney Nicholson is rendering valuable 
service in the training of choirmasters and organists, and in seeking to 
promote among clergy and laity alike a study of the principles which 
should govern the musical setting of the services of the Church. The 
problem is one in which musical training needs to be accompanied by 
a knowledge of the history and significance of the services themselves. 
In the present volume the author deals with one very important pat 
of this problem and provides a scholarly study of the history and place 
of hymns in the worship of the Church from early times to the present 
day. Though his aim is practical, the larger part of his book 1s 
historical, and the student of liturgy will find a careful résumé of the 
place of hymns in the early Church and in the Greek service books, 
and a full treatment of Latin hymnology including the hymns com 
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tained in the French breviaries of the seventeenth century. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with German hymnody, the Metrical Psalters, 
early English hymnody, and the hymns of the Methodist and Evan- 
gelical movements, and of the Oxford Movement. The survey con- 
cludes with a chapter on the more recent collections of hymns in use in 
the Church of England, on which the author’s comments are marked by 
sound criticism and sanity of judgement. Though the field which he 
covers is extensive, his treatment is never superficial. He has gone to 
the best sources, both English and foreign, as the notes at the end of 
his volume shew and, even where he is dealing with the technical 
questions of metre and rhythm, and with the elaborate structure of the 
Greek hymns, he carries his learning easily, and his narrative is 
lightened from time to time by short biographical notices of many of 
the hymn-writers. Useful references to modern hymnals enable the 
writer to appreciate the debt which these hymnals owe to different ages 
and widely divergent types of Christian experience. 

The second part of the book is practical and offers some sound 
counsel as to the criteria to be applied in the selection of hymns and 
tunes. The author throughout his book shews a fine discrimination 
in matters both literary and musical and is free from the highbrow 
attitude which is indifferent to the outlook and needs of the ordinary 
worshipper. 

The late Professor Burkitt, in a paper on Christian Hymns read 
before the Society of Historical Theology in 1907, pleaded for a more 
general recognition of the claims of the historical study of Christian 
worship, as ‘the positive side of the thought of succeeding ages, their 
ideals, their hopes, their aspirations’, and pointed out the special 
interest of the study of Christian hymns. To that study, no less than 
‘o the practical interests which Dr Phillips has in view, the book makes 
4 valuable contribution. J. H. SRaw ey. 


Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, by A. A. Bowman. Two vols. 
Vol. i pp. xlviii +423 ; vol. ii pp. xiii+436. (Macmillan and Co., 
London, 1938.) 


By Prof, Bowman’s lamented death at the early age of 53, 
British philosophy lost a student and teacher whom these two volumes, 
edited with a ‘ memorial introduction’ by the author’s friend, Prof. Nor- 
man Kemp Smith, shew to have been one from the thoroughness and 
independence of whose thinking much might have been expected, and 
who, even as it is, has left behind him in these Studies a remarkable 
ind valuable contribution to the philosophy of religion. It is good 
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news that another volume, containing a course of lectures delivered 
at Princeton, is shortly to be published under the title of A Sacrament! 
Universe. 

In these days when so many acute minds among the 
generation of our philosophers are content to employ themselves wholly 
in what seem to some of us the arid fields of ‘logical analysis’, it js 
refreshing to meet with a man not yet old who still recognized with 
Kant that the problems of ‘God, freedom, and immortality’ were the 
proper business of philosophy. It is with the first and third of thes 
that the work now before us is especially concerned. 

It is by no means easy reading; and it is obvious, as the editor 
points out in his preface, that the final chapter is, as it stands, ‘ briefer 
and less substantial than the preceding argument had led the reader to 
expect’, and ‘would have been amplified had the author lived to super. 
vise publication ’. 

Prof. Bowman’s method was to accumulate ‘as extensive and « 
exact a knowledge as possible’ of the facts about religion as a pheno- 
menon of human experience, and then to seek ‘something beyond the 
facts’, of which they ‘are thought to be the variable, and not always 
adequate, expression’, which he calls the ‘ defining concept’ of religion 
(p. 3). Although no attentive reader will doubt his familiarity with the 
philosophical literature relating to his subject, he does not develop his 
own argument by a criticism of the views of other philosophers, and 
there is a noticeable paucity of references to them. Names of writes 
whom the extracts from his letters given in Prof. Kemp Smith's into 
duction shew to have especially impressed him, such as Augustine and 
Von Hiigel, do not occur at all in his text. I observe, by the way, 
that in one of the few passages in which he does advert to the classical 
exponents of philosophical theory, he seems (unless I misunderstand 
his note, i p. 27) to attribute to Locke the discovery of a principle 
which lies at the base of the whole ‘analogical ’ theology of St Thomas 
and his school. 

‘ At the very root of religion is the yearning for life’, says Prof. Bow. 
man (i p. 200). Manifested from the first in the instinct of sel: 
preservation, this yearning is first ‘raised to the level of reflection and 
there reaffirmed as a value-judgment upon existence’ (i p- #1) 
Hence, in his view, the ‘finite factor’ is essential to religion, which 's 
‘cancelled’ by a pantheism for which the universe ‘is all God’ or by 
a mysticism which aims at a union with God incompatible with com 
tinuing to be his worshipper. For our author, therefore, the two gre 

historical religions which have originated in India represent, as compared 
with Christianity, what we may call a morbid developement of mans 
religious nature. ‘Brahmanism’, he tells us (i p. 423), ‘i8 4 religion 
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run to metaphysics, and contemptuous of works. In the Buddhism to 
which it gave birth works are all in all, and metaphysics is a delusion. 
... Brahmanism is the nemesis of Oriental religion ; Buddhism is the 
nemesis of Brahmanism.’ 

Yet, although mysticism, according to our author, ‘is the death of 
religion’, nevertheless ‘all religion must be mystical’ (ii p. 1). Only 
the mysticism thus implicit in religion must be checked by a firm 
conviction of the supreme value of personality. One of the most 
interesting features of Prof. Bowman’s discussion is his examination of 
the ‘steady drift towards a more or less impersonal interpretation of 
existence’ which he confesses to be ‘a highly characteristic phenomenon 
of religion in its more advanced stages of development’ (ii p. 3). He 
considers, though only to reject it, the suggestion that religion ‘may 
have to be considered a self-extinguishing, or, if the phrase be preferred, 
a self-transcending phenomenon’, like institutions which ‘assume the 
form of a preparation for their own displacement’, such as war and 
law (ii p. 4). On the contrary, that very ‘movement towards the im- 
personal’ which lends plausibility to this suggestion is, in his view, 
anecessary step forward in the full realization of what is involved in 
that ‘ personality’ the recognition of which both in God and in man he 
holds to be essential to all religion that can rightly be so called. In the 
secularist attitude to life, by the prevalence of which the modern world 
isso markedly distinguished from that of earlier ages, and which seems 
to many likely in the end to leave no place at all for religion, 
Prof. Bowman sees a product of religion itself, which in its own interest 
has found it necessary to treat ‘objects as objects’, since, when mere 
‘objects’ are treated as ‘ subjects’, they are apt at one stage of de- 
velopement to be treated as gods (this is what we call idolatry), and 
therefore to ‘put nature in its place’ instead of confounding it with 
God; and also in like manner to distinguish, even among genuine 
‘subjects’, between man and God, instead of deifying humanity by 
anthropomorphism and thereby denying at once to man his power to 
‘do without God if he choose’ and his privilege of entering into a per- 
sonal relation with One whom he can worship as a Being essentially 
superior to himself. 

A remark (i p. 53) to the effect that the Christian doctrine of s 
consubstantial trinity of persons in God is not of ‘immediate urgency , 
while the question ‘ whether God is a person’ is ‘of primary importance ’, 
perhaps indicates that Prof. Bowman would not have agreed with some 
Christian thinkers that this doctrine makes the affirmation of per- 
sonality in God easier by its implied denial that God is properly to be 
called ‘a person’, and also by its suggestion that the personal relation 
between the worshipper and his God has its archetype and principle 
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within the eternal life of God himself. However this may be, ou 
author was convinced that without the recognition of personality in God 
religion must fail to accomplish its mission of delivering human life 
from the disease of subjectivity which appeared to him to afflict ‘the 
world of to-day’ by giving to man an object ‘ not of interest merely, 
not of scientific or of aesthetic preoccupation, but of reverence’ (i 
p- 433). For, as Prof. Bowman had no hesitation in affirming as an 
unquestionable truth, ‘the only possible object of reverence js a 
person’. 

The belief in immortality, for Prof. Bowman as for what is probably 
a majority among its thoughtful defenders in our time, must be based 
on the conviction that ‘the supreme reality is personal in character’ 
‘ Religion, which begins in a preoccupation with life, ends’, he says— 
quoting Rom. viii 38-39 in illustration of his words—‘in a complete 
indifference to death’ (ii p. 431). Death is indeed, he contends, 
neither the opposite of life nor its necessary end, but rather ‘a normal 
function of life, when life itself becomes the function of an organized 
system of cells’ (ii p. 374)—for ‘ unicellular organisms do not die of 
their own accord: they divide and multiply’ (ii p. 370). This process, 
however, has ‘ nothing to do with personality as such ’ (ii p. 380): yet 
our claim to be ‘ persons in a sense that admits of no qualification’ by 
the limits of our earthly experience is the presupposition, not of religion 
only, but of ‘the whole organized life of humanity’, of ‘science, art, 
norality, civilization ’ (ii p. 397). 

It is not to be denied that Prof. Bowman, in his defence of the belie! 
in human immortality as a legitimate deduction from that in divine 
personality, has left many difficulties not only unsolved but undis 
cussed. For example, it may be asked of him, holding as he does that 
we never step out of time (i p. 418), how far we can conceive the 
individual stepping out of his own age, as the belief in his immortality 
seems to require. Nor has the present review touched upon many 
topics of interest which are suggested by the reading of this book. 
I have confined myself on the whole to such as, being of more directly 
theological interest, are specially appropriate to this JouRNaL; and 
I have not dwelt even upon all of these. But enough has, I hope, 
been said to shew that the work before us is deserving of close and 
careful study by all who agree with its author in regarding religion & 
man’s crowning experience, without which his life cannot be expected 
to attain to the order and harmony after which, whatever philosophic#! 
theories inconsistent with the justification of his aspiration he my 
embrace, his nature will still compel him to aspire. 

Ciement C. J. Wee?. 
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Selected Mystical Writings of William Law: Edited with Notes and 
Twenty-four Studies in the Mystical Theology of William Law and 
Jacob Bochme, by SterHen Hosuouss, M.A. Pp. xiii+228, 
with Table of Dates, Notes, Appendices (167 pp.). (C. W. Daniel, 
London, 1938.) 

We owe, indeed, a debt of gratitude to Mr Hobhouse for this 
admirably composed volume ; truly one of those labours which could 
not have been executed without a real love of the subject. The work 
consists of carefully selected passages from the various writings of 
William Law, with valuable notes appended to each separate treatise. 

It is well that the title declares the studies to be concerned with the 
mystical theology of both Law and Boehme ; for, although the treatises 
are from the works of Law, he was so completely saturated with the 
doctrines of Boehme that his wisdom and vision are the wisdom and 
vision of both, yet in such manner that the thoughts of Law lose none 
of their independent value. 

As in the ‘Serious Call’, so in these studies, we find the Law who, 
in religious matters, persistently declared that religion was all or 
nothing, because as he tells his reader: ‘thou hast the height and 
depth of eternity in thee’ (p. 45). 

But religion is not an affair of reason, reason can ‘remove the 
impediments’ (p. 1), but it is the heart that seeks and finds salvation ; 
it is the heart that is the organ of divine union. This is the heart 
taken in the Pascalian sense, the organ of spiritual intuition and 
vision, 

Like Pascal, too, he conceives the sense of sin and misery as the 
beginning of divine wisdom, and we are reminded, also, of a leading 
feature in the teaching of Karl Barth, who argues from human need 
and not from human power or intelligence. ; 

From our deepest misery springs light, and ‘we must, with our 
Blessed Lord, go over the brook of Cedron, and with Him sweat great 
drops of sorrow, before He can say for us, as He said for Himself, 
“It is finished” ’! Consistently with this subjection of the reason to 
the heart is Law’s attitude to the Church and to every dogmatic 
system. ‘ Abstract speculations of this mystery’ may be ‘a wandering 
from that true light in which the Trinity of God is set before us 
(p. 42), and while ‘an inward Saviour . . . is rejected as gross enthusiasm 

- the success of some particular Church is the salvation which 
priests and people are chiefly concerned about’ (p. 79), while even the 
Scriptures have been ‘dried and deadened’ by criticism and con- 
troversy (p. 34). 
Hence, again, his belief in the spiritual intuitions of the simpl. 
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layman, who learns and apprehends in virtue of his humility—ang 
like the shepherd in the ‘Way to Divine Knowledge’, does not claim 
to understand the words of Boehme, but declares that ‘I love and 
reverence him for having been where I never was, and seeing such 
things as he cannot make me see’ (p. 121). And thus the her 
becomes an organ of comprehension as well as love, for to feel is also 
to know. 

Perhaps one of the most beautiful of all these collected writings is 
the one entitled ‘An Appeal’, in which Law sets forth his conception 
of the origin and immortality of the soul: ‘ Thinking and Willing are 
eternal ; they never began to be. . . . The created soul is a creature of 
time, and had its beginning on the sixth day of creation; but the 
essences of the soul, which were then formed into a creature and into 
a state of distinction from God, had been in God from all etemity, or 
they could not have been breathed forth from God into a living 
creature. ... The essences of our souls can never cease to be, because 
they never began to be’ (p. 35). 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to give an adequate idea of this 
valuable work ; we can only hope that the above quotations will incite 
many to seek a closer acquaintance with it. M. D, Perre 


Preface to Faith, by Louis ARNAULD Reip. Pp. 214. (G. Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., London, 1939.) 


THERE is always value in an attempt made by any man of sincenty 
and reverence to set down the things that he believes and the things 
that he must doubt. When the writer is a scholar of real ability in 
some other field than theology, as in the case of Prof. Reid, the result 
is of great interest, and indeed of some significance for the future 
history of religion in its theological expressions. 

The book seems to have been inspired by the publication of the 
report of the Archbishops’ Committee on Doctrine in the Church of 
England, which has both encouraged and provoked Prof. Reid, and 
has led him to publish these very ‘modernist’ reflexions. He writes 
entirely as a layman in matters of theology, and depends both {or 
information and for inspiration upon a small selection of writers. He 
owes much to H. Rashdall, A. D. Lindsay, and R. Niebuhr, and, fo 
information, to O. C. Quick and A. E. Taylor, as well as to the 
report itself. He makes a number of curious statements and sometimes 
argues in a way which a fuller reading of theology would have made 
impossible. Thus he says, surprisingly, that the Church of England 
recognizes not seven but five sacraments (p. 153). He seems to think 
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that the doctrine of the Trinity seeks to ‘make three Persons into one 
Person’ (p. 74). He is surely wrong in saying that if Jesus ‘did have 
a capacity for sin, then no theologian could consistently assert that he 
was actually God’ (p. 76), though obviously the point is one that needs 
careful statement. The argument from the ‘limitations of Christ’s 
humanity’ (p. 118) misses the whole point (which so good a philo- 
sopher might have seen) of the importance in Christianity of what 
Kittel has called ‘the scandal of particularity’. Quite a number of 
smilar passages might be quoted. 

Yet the issue of the book is not negative but positive, to an extent 
which almost seems to have surprised Prof. Reid himself. He makes no 
mistake about the practical significance of religion, whether in meeting 
the needs of the individual or in dealing with the wider needs of the 
social and political order. He seeks a new Creed and recognizes the 
great difficulties which such a proposal would involve, however sincerely 
the Church might seek to carry it out. He has, indeed, produced 
a very stimulating book, and, as its title suggests, he certainly does not 
regard it as final, or ask us to do so. 


The Divinity of Jesus Christ. A study in the history of Christian doctrine 
since Kant, by J. M.Creep. Pp.x+146. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1938.) 

Dr Creep has waited to give his Hulsean Lectures, delivered in 
1936, a thorough reconsideration and revision before publication. In 
effect the first five lectures remain much in their original form, with no 
more than ‘ some few modifications and expansions’. ‘The material of 
the sixth lecture has been ‘entirely recast’, and has been used to form 
the sixth and seventh chapters of this book. The result is a book 
which, though it is modest in compass and price, is nevertheless a 
historical study of great weight and worth, serving not only as a valu- 
able introduction to the authors discussed but also as an indication of 
Dr Creed’s own mature judgement. 

The general conception of the book is historical. Dr Creed believes, 
and shews good reason for his belief, that the way to an understanding 
of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, as the discussion of that 
doctrine stands to-day, is to be found in a review of ‘the main types of 
interpretation of his Person which have proved themselves to be signi- 
ficant in theological thought since the close of the eighteenth century A 
One of the most interesting parts of his discussion, even if it is only of 
Secondary importance to his main argument, is that section of his 
introductory chapter in which he traces the history of liberal tendencies 
in theology at Cambridge in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
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with its climax in Edmund Law and Richard Watson, the latter of 
whom went so far as to scrap the whole theological tradition, and took 
Scripture alone—Zn sacrum codicem—as his sole authority. But though 
Watson’s high-handed methods, as he himself claimed, ‘ produced 
a liberal spirit in the University’ he remained as wholly dependent 
upon the idea of Revelation through Scripture as any of his prede. 
cessors. He has discarded Creeds and Councils, but he belongs to 
their age. The real break comes with the turn of the century, and 
not in Cambridge but in Germany, with the challenge to this con. 
ception of Revelation and the gradual application of the historical 
method to Scripture. 

Thus the main purpose of Dr Creed’s book falls within natural 
limits, Schleiermacher at the beginning and Brunner at the end. 
Three of his lectures are, in the main, an account of the Christologies 
of Schleiermacher, Hegel, and Ritschl. These cover fairly familiar 
ground, though in a very fresh and stimulating manner. It should be 
said that the chapter on Hegel is of especial value, since good use has 
been made of Lasson’s great edition of Hegel, which, in regard to the 
Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Religion, has rendered all previous 
work obsolete. 

Between Hegel and Ritschl a chapter is inserted to shew the reaction 
of theology, in its more orthodox mood, to these innovations. The 
extreme Latitudinarianism of the Norrisian Professor, John Hey, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, with its plea for the abandonment oi 
doctrinal phrases that might cause difficulty, even to Unitarians, was 
followed by a strong reaction in the Tractarian movement. Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures are quoted as typical of this rear-guard defence of 
the traditional Christology, and Dr Creed shews how the Kenotic 
movement takes its rise from the same interest, seeking ‘to secure 
belief in a Divine centre of consciousness for Jesus Christ’. He 
regards it as ‘probable that a majority to-day of those among us who 
have a Christology which they are prepared to state and to defend are 
still Kenoticists’. The influence of Bishop Gore has, of course, been 
outstanding in this respect. 

The last two chapters of the book are of great importance, short 
though they are, since they shew the lines upon which Dr Creed, 
discarding alike the reductive theology of the movement from Schleier- 
macher and Coleridge to Ritschl and Harnack, and the traditionalist 
defence of Chalcedonian orthodoxy, so far as that orthodoxy is any: 
thing more than an attempt to rule out of court the heresies of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, would himself make a beginning of a new 
reconstruction. It can hardly be said that this emerges into a formal 
theology, but the suggestions here made lead to a conception of Christ 
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and free will, he does not succeed in really fusing the Christian with the 
Anstotelian point of view. Thus, the former predominates on p. 85, 
where he says that for my action to be immoral I must not merely be 
going against what I recognize to be my own best interests and defying 
reason, but offending against a law which is not of my own making. 
Yet elsewhere we are told that duty is nature’s admonition of our true 
welfare (p. 119), and that selfishness is irrational, being vicious and 
contrary to the nature of man (p. 46). ‘This is the Greek view; but 
Anistotle’s doctrine of nature was far less rigid and inhuman than that 
which pervades this book, and he would hardly have spoken of ‘cheating 
gainst the rules of life’. ‘This rigidity vitiates much of what is said in 
the later part of the book. Property is a natural right, which it may be 
meritorious but it can never be a duty to forgo; and even the new 
commandment of Christ can never override the rights of man. The use 
of contraceptives is included among the sins of unnatural vice which are 
less excusable than prostitution and adultery, though no adequate 
explanation is given of the difference between this and the permissible 
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of far fuller than the tendencies of the nineteenth century would have led wa 7 
0k us to expect. Dr Creed is obviously greatly impressed by the move- Bae a 
igh ment in theology for which Brunner stands, with its emphasis upon a hi 
ed God as supreme, above and beyond the world. But he refuses to go Bree 
nt ll the way with Brunner, whose distinction between Person and May, Fe: 
de. personality in Jesus would in the end make any doctrine of the Person oases 
to impossible. Rather, we must start once more with the New Testa- oe 
nd ment (as resting upon its Old Testament background). And there we Beis! 
n- do find not only God as Creator, and Jesus as revealing God, but “ F 4 
al a cosmic Christ. For the divine victory over evil is not only a Ber ee, 
personal affair, concerning the sinner alone. It is the key to the + 4 ; 
al understanding both of God and of the world. The ‘inner logic which ey i 
1 caried the Church onward to the faith of St Paul and St John’ arises Bay 
in ‘the actual consciousness of Sin’ and in the assurance of sin freely 
. forgiven, in that ‘ God for our sake has not spared Jesus his Son’. peer? 
. But Dr Creed’s argument is too compact for brief statement and te i)» 
alysis. It must be read, and will well repay reading. 
} atk 
Christian Morals, by M. C. D'Arcy, S.J. (Longmans, London, 1937.) 
Tas book by the Master of Campion Hall consists of a series of at ee Be J { 
broadcast addresses, supplemented by some further essays in which he ‘cn ae} ee 
works out in greater detail his doctrine of man and then states his i woe | 
sition with regard to some current ethical problems. ie 
Although Fr D’Arcy has some valuable things to say about conscience i 
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practice of coming together at times when generation is unlikely. The 
discussion of pacifism and Marxism is more helpful, probably because, 
at any rate on the former, there is some difference of opinion among 
Catholics, 
There is a misprint on p. 14 and a superfluous ‘that’ on p. 183. 
L. A. Garraro, 


From Morality to Religion, by W. G. pe Burcu. Pp. xxi+37 
(Macdonald & Evans, 1938.) 


As a sequel to his recent volume, in which he urged the need for a 
religious philosophy, Prof. de Burgh, in his Gifford Lectures for 1938 
at St. Andrews, has endeavoured to show how religion is able to satis'y 
the claims of morality. To this end he maintains a fundamental dis- 
tinction between moral and religious experience, ethics being powerless 
to resolve the duality presented by the principle of duty and the pursut 
of the good. The cleavage cannot be reconciled by the phenomeno 
logical notion of the seinsol/en, which is either a hypostatization of 
values or a form of the Categorical Imperative (cf. ¢hunsol/en). Human 
actions may be performed from a sense of duty, or the desire of 
a rational good, sub ratione boni, but religious conduct is inspired by a 
specific motive, viz. the love of God which has its source in the know. 
ledge of God. 

As set forth by Kant, the moral argument for Theism is too ex 
clusively transcendent in its ultimate reference, and the theistic postu: 
late is presented as though it were a corollary from moral experience 
rather than its condition. ‘The nerve of the argument lies in the con- 
cept which Kant rightly spoke of as “‘ most fruitful”, of a kingdom o! 
ends.’ The unconditionality of moral obligation implies a moral order 
which is objectively real, so that religious belief is grounded in practical 
reason. On its practical side, religion at once sanctions morality and 
transforms it by enriching human nature with a new motive of love to 
God. Indeed ‘the love of man for God—i.e. infused charity—is 4 
rational ground that is well-nigh irresistible for belief in the existence 
of God’. é 

When ethical principles are severed from their religious moonngs 
they lose their hold on morality, and ultimately react against religion, 
as in the case of dialectical materialism. In support of the claim thst 
the religious way of life is on a higher plane than the ethical, it is com 

tended that the criticisms of Christian ethics very frequently betray = 
almost childish ignorance of the true nature of its faith and mission . 
The empirical objections based on the chronique scandaleuse of eccle 
siastical history are said to be irrelevant inasmuch as the value 
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Christianity is not thereby affected. ‘It is the saints and prophets of a 
faith whose witness alone is relevant to its power to recreate the image 
of God in man to enlighten the world.’ 

Finally, in a chapter now added to the course of Gifford Lectures, 
Prof. de Burgh shows the bearing of his thesis on the actual conditions 
that prevail in the world to-day. Indifference to the claims of religion, 
he thinks, is largely due to the prevalent indifference to reason and 
ruth, as witnessed in science, philosophy, and theology. Moreover, 
unrest and lack of finality in the world of thought have found their 
counterpart in the ‘spread of unrest in the world of action’. Hence 
the need for reconstituting a faith in the metaphysical primacy of the 
intuitive as well as the discursive reason and for a return to be made to 
the ancient and medieval conception of the rational life rooted in faith 
in God’s eternal actuality. 

Throughout this very provocative volume an earnestness of purpose 
based on deep conviction is evident. The author feels that the time 
has come for ‘ philosophy to lay aside its traditional deity-shyness ’, and 
while his thesis will not be universally accepted by thinkers, none can 
deny that with power and profound learning he has argued his case for 
4 genuinely religious philosophy against ethical humanism, logical posi- 
tivism and pragmatism. E. O. James. 


The Life of S. T. Coleridge: the Early Years, by L. HANSON. Pp. 416 + 
(Notes) 102 pp.+(Index) 57 pp. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1938.) 

Tus is the first instalment of a complete life of Coleridge. Mr Hanson 
has carefully examined the extensive printed authorities and has had 
the use of the private papers in the hands of the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge, 
to whom the book is dedicated. He has not missed his opportunities, 
and the work is full, readable, and carefully documented. It brings 
the life down to the departure of the Coleridges for Greta Hall on 
12 June 1800, and, as far as it goes, it does admirably what has not 
hitherto been done. It gives an attractive narrative of the events of 
Coleridge’s life and a very full and convincing account of his character 
and his psychological moods and reactions. 

To all students of religion it must be of interest to see so clearly the 
developement of a personality in which extensive intellect, great faults 
of character, and an instinctive hold on the idea of God are inextricably 
combined. Coleridge certainly seems to have had something of what 
is commonly called an ‘artistic temperament’. ‘The lofty style of much 
of his private correspondence, his opium-eating, his hopeless finances, 
and his dislike of his relations, point that way. Nevertheless he was 
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enormously and justly admired. In many ways a really deplorable 
person, yet he was alway falling into good company. And this makes 
Mr Hanson’s life particularly good reading, because he does not obscure 
Coleridge’s weaknesses, but at the same time he makes it intelligible 
that he should have had the many charming and truly distinguished 
friends who appear on almost every page of this book. 

The author has not denied himself the use of epigram (e.g. on p. 38; 
‘Like many another, he needed the froth blown off him occasionally 
before the rich, true man beneath could be tasted’). And he is ev: 
dently not altogether unconscious of a parallel between the age of 
Coleridge and our own. The fight for freedom by young poets and 
philosophers seems to take the same course now as then—and will per. 
haps end similarly. In one particular respect, however, the two ages 
differ. One cannot help feeling that the cult of friendship in the 
Coleridge-Wordsworth-Lamb-Southey-Poole circle was something 
which (to say the least) now expresses itself differently. How many 
young men now experience that ‘participation in each other's mon 
being’ which Coleridge and Southey seem to have known (p. 353)? 

The volume is arranged and produced with a certain grim beauty. 
The main part of it consists of over 400 large octavo pages, well filled 
with print, and without a single foot-note or a single chapter-heading 
The very numerous references and the less numerous, but sometimes 
long, explanatory notes fill just a hundred more pages, but the list of 
64 abbreviated references is not arranged in alphabetical order—per- 
haps in no order at all—and this makes the notes somewhat tedious 
to use. 

An excellent index concludes the work, and it is adorned with some 
relevant and illuminating portraits. ‘The whole is a scholarly and lively 
piece of work ; every reader should feel grateful to Mr Hanson, and 
will wish him well on his way with his next volume. Apam Fox. 


A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, by Dx Ruvoir Metz, Heide! 
berg (1934), translated by J. W. Harvey, M.A., T. E. Jessor, M.A, 
and Henry Srurt, M.A., edited by J. H. Murrweap, LLD, 
F.B.A, Pp. 820. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd, London, 
1938.) 

Ir is always helpful to see ourselves as others see us, and although 
one does not know what position Dr Metz holds in present-day Ger- 
many, and therefore cannot tell whether Die Strimungen has been 
committed publicly to the flames or placed on the list of books which 
good members of ‘the party’ may read, it is at least encouraging © 
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know that such a treatise has been prepared and circulated in Germany 
in recent years. The translation has been well done, and the book as 
re now have it invites a natural comparison with the (more or less) 
coresponding earlier work of Piinjer, which in method it much re- 
smbles. An obvious criticism is of course that the author expounds 
the doctrines of some of our fellow-countrymen at great length, but 
almost ignores others. Thus Dr Tennant is dismissed, without examina- 
tion, in a few lines, while the Archbishop of York has several pages 
devoted to his work. At the same time it is useful to discover which 
of our native-born philosophers have failed and which have succeeded 
in making themselves heard abroad. It is of interest to learn that 
Lord Russell is well known and has had no less than seventeen of his 
works translated into German, but that the systems of James Ward and 
McTaggart are virtually unknown in central Europe, while of the two 
Oxford alumni, Bradley and Bosanquet, only the former has received 
any attention in the country of Hegel, and then only in respect of one 
of his works. We should be grateful to Dr Metz for giving full weight 
to the achievements of these four outstanding figures. Dr Metz is well 
equipped for his task, and is especially acquainted with recent develope- 
ments in Cambridge. He devotes ample space to Moore and Broad, 
but finds himself in some difficulty with the Logical Positivists, and 
admits it, though he very usefully points out that this school is not 
nightly judged as a native growth, but owes its existence partly to the 
spread of the influence of the Vienna circle of ideas, due to the residence 
of Wittgenstein in England. The work of Wisdom and Braithwaite 
receives but a bare mention, and is perhaps too close to the present to 
be fairly estimated, and M. Oakeshott, who should have been included 
among the post-Hegelians, is quite ignored. But of course the real 
worth of such a book as this is that (as the editors truly observe) there 
sno other existing at the present time which presents a synoptic view of 
the course of philosophic thought in Great Britain from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the post-war epoch in which we live. There is 
‘kind of dramatic unity about it all, and also an element of tragedy. 
We see how in the middle of the period the early realism of the scientist- 
philosophers retired before the neo-idealism of the post-Hegelians, and 
that the latter succeeded for a time in deflecting British thought away 
from its own natural and empirical trend, which it had followed fairly 
consistently since the days of Locke and Hume ; and how the triumph 
of the idealists has now given way before the advent of the neo-realists 
ind their more radical successors, so that at the present moment meta- 
physics as such seems to be in disfavour and to be suffering almost 
total eclipse, while whatever idealism is left has passed into the hands 
of the scientists (who have clutched at it as the consequence of their 
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own empiricism), the philosophers proper insisting that our sole task 
must be ‘to elicit the consequences of our linguistic usages’ (Wittgen. 
stein), a postulate which renders real philosophy an activity rather than 
a doctrine. 

Apart from these general considerations, the special value of Dr Met’ 
work for theologians lies in his recognition of the religious character of 
much British philosophy. He devotes considerable space to Newman, 
Martineau, Rashdall, Inge, W. Temple, and the religious scientists such 
as J. A. Thomson and A. S. Eddington, and his critical surveys abound 
in justice and discernment. The preparation of this English edition 
has been made the occasion for a revision and (in certain cases) for an 
expansion of the original. Here and there one may come across an 
opinion which would not be endorsed by British critics, but in the main 
Dr Metz’s work will receive sympathetic appreciation from those familiar 
with the subjects of which he treats. One suggestion only the reviewer 
will venture to make, namely that Dr Metz might pursue the possibility 
that the absolute idealism of Bradley is actually not so very far removed 
from the radical position of the Logical Positivists, and that the views 
of Brunner as given in his Philosophy of Religion are also not entirely 
alien from the scepticism of the same group. 


La Théorie des oppositions et la théologie du péché au treizitme sitcle, bj 
L-B. GittoN, O.P., Professeur & la faculté de théologie de l’Angel:- 
cum, Rome. Pp. xix+147. (Librairie philosophique J. Vn, 
Paris, 1937.) 


Tuis book is a piece of precise study in the history of Christian 
philosophical theology, written by a professor of the Papal University 
at Rome. The subject concerned is the nature of sin. Once grant 
the theistic position and the reality of human freedom, and sin becomes 
not merely a dread practical reality, but also something demanding 
diagnosis and definition. There are two ways of regarding it: either 
as a negation or as an opposition. Prof. Gillon sets himself to trace 
the evolution of the strictly Thomist theory of sin from Anselm and 
Peter Lombard onwards till he reaches Aquinas. Anselm, he pois 
out, formulated the first scholastic ‘ peccatology ’ (if we may be allowed 
to invent a word which is needed) by a transposition of the current 
theory of evil. Since all that exists is necessarily good, evil as the 
opposite of good is completely void of essence ; it is a negation. 5 
therefore, as the voluntary choice of evil by the rational creature, * 
a negation, an aversio from divine good. Peter Lombard equall 
declared that absolute evil cannot exist, since all evil necessarily resides 
in a good, and corruption is inconceiveable without that which can be 
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corrupted. Hence sin is of a negative character, the deformation of 
that which is by nature good. But this was evidently felt to be an 
inadequate generalization, if based on the Christian data, for in 1230 
a gathering of theologians declared that, though evil is deformitas, sin 
is actus, But if sin is actus, then in dealing with sins we are brought 
face to face with an order of existences which is independent of Deity. 
From this point Prof. Gillon traces in detail the treatment of the 
by a series of noteable scholastics, beginning with Prévostin, 
closely followed by William of Auxerre and his Summa Aurea (c. 1218). 
The influence of Avicenna’s Aristotelianism comes in for the first time 
with William of Auvergne (a little before 1228), but is more clearly 
established in the writings of Philip the Chancellor and other seculars. 
In the thought of these men evil is attached to the idea of potentiality, 
and is held to consist in a capacity which is separated from its proper 
activity. William of Auvergne speaks of an opposition of contrariety 
between sin and virtue, but he uses contrariety in a purely dialectic 
sense. He is still thinking in terms of an opposition which is privatio. 
In refuting dualism he insists on the impossibility of absolute evil. 
Good and evil may be contraries, but as such they must be capable of 
being subsumed under a common genus, that of Being. But absolute 
evil must mean exclusion from the category of Being. Thus the con- 
ception of absolute evil would seem to be a contradiction. There is a 
developement in the work of William of Auvergne. At first he is com- 
pelled to establish that the cause of evil cannot be called evil. Finally, 
he declares that the cause of evil cannot be said to contain the formal 
reason of evil any more than the remedy contains the nature of the 
health which it produces in a body. He distinguishes, however, between 
conversio and aversio. Of the early Dominicans, Hugo of St Cher 
goes on to consider the dual effects of sin, i.e. that it not only distorts 
the soul but also disposes it to fresh acts of evil; yet he asserts that 
opposition cannot be maintained save in regard to ends. If God is the 
essential good, there cannot be evil which is essential, and therefore 
evil is i good. Godfrey of Poitiers emphasizes this connexion, and 
uses the phrase omne malum est permixtum bono, and William of 
Durham, though defining sin as actus, reverts to the position of William 
of Auxerre in regarding it as essentially negatio or privatio. We then 
pass to the early Franciscans. Alexander of Hales has no new doc- 
trine, but John of Rochelle draws a distinction between malum and 
nalitia, and Odo Rigaud reintroduces the idea of opposition by dis- 
tinguishing between malum as privatio or deformitas and malum as 
macula, 4 permanent stain left on the soul, a permanent bias given to 
the ego, which involves it in habitual contrariety. 
Coming finally to the great scholastics, we have in Albertus Magnus 
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the recognition of a double opposition between sin and virtue, that of pri. 
vatio and that of contrariety. St Bonaventura distinguishes between 
abstract evil and concrete evil. Sin as privatio is a universal, but as 
oppositio it divides into species. Finally we come to Aquinas himsel, 
who adopts, corrects, and amplifies the thought of his predecessors with 
much freedom. He accepts the distinction between abstract and con. 
crete evil. Abstract evil is of the nature of a negative, but evil pr 
accidens is of the nature of an obstacle (like the clouds which impede 
the passage of the sun’s rays). Aquinas here comes to his one special 
contribution to the discussion. All morality, he says, derives its essence 
from the end pursued. If the end is good, the habit or the action 
presents the same aspect of goodness. Goodness, therefore, is a quality 
of action or of habit. It follows that evil is not merely fripatio finis 
debiti, but is conditioned by the positive end which accompanies this 
privatio. ‘Thus evil is a positive differentiation of morality, and not 
merely a negation. Prof. Gillon takes us successively through the 
appropriate references in the Contra Gentiles, the De Potentia, and (oi 
course) the De A/a/o. In the latter we discern the influence of Sim 
plicius’s commentary on the Categories of Aristotle, but by the time 
Aquinas has come to the completion of his Compendium Theologia 
all trace of Simplicius has disappeared, and his mind is quite clear that 
good and evil are differentiations in human action and are not in then- 
selves genera. Sin is no longer for him the frivatio of a morally good 
action, but is a bad human action. St Thomas would not contradict 
the formula of St Bonaventura, ‘a habit, in so far as it is a habit, is an 
entity which is good ; it is its direction which qualifies it as good ot 
evil, as sin or virtue’. 

The clarity of this short monograph is admirable. It leaves one 
pondering why the thirteenth century should have produced such a 
chain of speculation on this particular topic. The answer would appear 
to be that for some time previously the neo-Manichaean doctrines ol 
the Albigenses and other kindred sects had been agitating thoughtful 
Christians, who dreaded any admission of ma/um as ens a se, since this 
would, they felt, open the way to heretical dualism. It was therefore 
no light task which the schoolmen set themselves, and their pertinacity 
may be compared with that which animates the apologists of our own 
day, in their efforts to guard the Faith against undue concessions to 
false secular thought. 


The Clue to History, by JouN MacMurray, Professor of Philosophy 
at University College, London. Pp. 242. (Student Christan 
Movement Press, London, 1938.) 


Tuts book, as its author says, is hard to understand and easy to mis 
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understand, and it may well prove that in reviewing it I have not com- 
pletely understood its meaning. But in so far as I have, I think I am 
right in saying that whether we agree with it or not, it is a work of 
extreme importance for the proper comprehension of the nature of 
Christianity and also of the present European situation. It is an 
attempt to frame a philosophy of history, and as such it has about it 
the same atmosphere as Spengler’s great volume. But it is a far simpler 
and clearer and more compendious piece of work than the ‘ Untergang ’. 
Indeed Iam not sure that it is not too simple. I have a suspicion 
that the truth is more complex, and that the attempt to draw the corpus 
of the Christian faith with the minimum number of strokes can only 
end by giving us a torso rather than a complete figure. Let me see, 
however, if I can represent Prof. Macmurray’s argument in brief. 

The Christian religion, he says, is not primarily a body of doctrines 
taught by Jesus, but the movement which He founded, and what that 
movement does or is intended to do is to extend and continue the 
action of Jesus upon the world. To be a Christian, therefore, is not to 
accept in theory the views of Jesus, but to intend to share in and con- 
tinue His action. Even in teaching the Church is doing this, since 
teaching is a way of acting upon life for its transformation. What the 
individual or the Church intends, therefore, is the criterion by which 
we judge whether it is Christian or not. 

We next ask naturally: ‘What is meant by the action of Jesus upon 
the world ?’—The answer given here is that it was the completion of 
the developement of Jewish culture, so that through Jesus the whole 
outcome of Hebrew experience became available as a universal force 
inhuman history. If we go on to ask what is the essential feature of 
Jewish culture, the answer given is that the Jewish view of life was and 
is essentially religious and integral, while that of the rest of mankind is 
not. To ‘have a religion’ is to be dualistic in one’s world-view, since 
it implies an area in life in which religion does not operate. The 
‘spiritual’ and the ‘ material’, the ‘secular’ and the ‘sacred’ are thus 
distinguished and kept apart. But this is not the same as ‘being 
religious’. For the Jew, and so for Jesus, the antithesis between 
‘idealist’ and ‘ materialist’ does not arise, since for His consciousness, 
and so for the Christian consciousness, a statement about society is a 
religious statement, and a statement about God has an immediate and 
direct reference to society. The very temptations which Jesus con- 
quered in the wilderness were concerned with this dualistic tendency, 
‘temptations to quarrel with the structure and conditions of the world 
rhich God has given us to live in (what Brunner would call ‘die 
Ordnungen’). To call the Jews ‘God’s chosen people’ is to state a 
historical fact, ie. that the Hebrew community is the only community 
VOL. XL. Y 
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in which an integral religious culture has been developed, and this 
historic peculiarity is fundamental to the whole process of the world 
Jesus, by enlarging the scope of Judaism, discovered for mankind the 
significance of human life, namely that the will of God is our rea! 
nature, so that the rejection of the will of God is self-frustration, Fo, 
the religious consciousness the problem is not ‘ why do men not do 
what they ought to do?’ but ‘why do men not do what they want to 
do?’ And the answer is given: ‘ From fear ’, which inhibits our natural 
impulse to be ourselves. 

It will be seen that this is not the customary diagnosis of ‘sin’, and 
some will feel that it is inadequate, even though Prof. Macmumy 
buttresses it with the text: ‘Why are ye fearful? How is it that ye 
have no faith?’ But there can be no doubt that he opens up an 
immense vista of landscape when he reminds us that the fundamental 
postulate of religious rationality is that the Purpose of God mus 
inevitably be achieved, so that when man in his freedom refuses the 
intention which is his own nature (whether from fear, or, as some 
would have it, from self-centredness) he commits himself to a line of 
action which must inevitably be defeated. The Purpose of God stands 
sure. Prof. Macmurray holds that the message of Jesus was not an 
‘ethic’, because an ethic cannot be news—a gospel or announcement— 
as was the message of Jesus. Jesus came to impart an integral under- 
standing of life as it is. Nor was Jesus an apocalyptist. There s 
nothing of the inspired visionary about Him. He remains always 
objectively rational. The best instance given is in the exegesis of: 
‘They that take the sword shall perish with the sword’. Thi, 
Prof. Macmurray says, must not be rewritten as by the ethical idealist: 
‘The use of violence is immoral’, but as ‘The will to power is sel! 
defeating’. And in this integral understanding of life, we are led to 
see that the purpose of God is the developement of a commonwealth, 
an organization of common humanity based not upon natural evolution 
but upon intentional human co-operation, not upon blood ties but upon 
unity of purpose. A family is not a unity merely because its members 
are born of one parent, but it becomes a unity by sharing a common 
intention, by overcoming differences and resolving discords. ther 
wise it breaks up, as many families do to-day. : 

Having thus stated principles, the author, in a very long concluding 
chapter, goes on to indicate how they illuminate and explain European 
history from the time of Jesus to our own day, and especially the ant: 
semitic crisis of the past year. The Jews, he says, rejected a 
culmination of their own consciousness in Jesus, and so, by choosing 
the path of selfish nationalism, became involved in self-frustration, by 
the law of self-negation, as He foretold (‘behold your house is let 
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unto you desolate’). The true Israel is, as all know, the Christian 
movement, which accepted the Jewish consciousness just as the Jews 
themselves for the most part cast it off. Yet in so far as Jewry has 
recovered this consciousness it exists in the world as a movement 
which bears close affinity to the Christian movement, so that both bear 
witness to the Purpose of God, and are unities in the European world, 
in it but not of it. 

Space precludes any detailed reference to the description of how 
Stwicism ‘corrupted Christianity and side-tracked it into dualism’ or 
how ‘by becoming the religion of the Roman Empire the Church 
maintained a continuity of constitutional developement at the expense 
of the continuity of the Christian intention’. Suffice it to say that the 
analysis of European thought in psychological terms shews that the 
medieval dualism of nature and supernature imprisoned the vital 
Christian impulses inside celibate communities where action along the 
lines dictated by those impulses was inhibited in this world and confined 
to an escape into another world. In the end this condition became 
explosive, and at the Reformation the Christianity which the Church 
had so to speak forced into the unconscious burst out into a rebellion 
against official Christianity, and this rebellion has continued right to 
ourown day. The consequence is that the Christianity which comes 
to consciousness ip the modern world is often not recognizable as 
Christian at all, but is more often than not regarded as anti-Christian 
ind even as anti-religious. ‘Thus we are told that science, which as 
real knowledge has overcome dualism, is the fullest manifestation of 
the Christian intention that Europe has seen. The anti-capitalistic 
Communism of the Marxists is another example, because in it the 
egocentric will to freedom necessarily achieves not only its own de- 
struction, but also the establishment of its opposite, a community of 
freedom and equality. This, says Prof. Macmurray, has happened 
first in Russia, because the conditions of Russian Christianity created 
the emotional reservoir, the bursting of which provided the necessary 
dynamic for the revolution. 5 

There remains the problem of Fascism. This, too, is explained by 
psychological analysis in terms of dialectic. It is a fact that a sup- 
pressed emotion driven into the subconscious generates its opposite. 
If, then, a society which is to a great extent intellectually convinced of 
the rightness of collectivist ideas is inhibited, by fear of their revolu- 
tionary consequences, from giving them emotional acceptance, this 
emotion is repressed, and eventually bursts out in the form of anti- 
intellectual reaction. ‘This is the simple explanation of the phenomena 
of Fascism, ‘The crux is seen in Germany, in the tragedy of ‘Hitler's 
penetrating genius, which perceives intellectually that the Jewish con- 
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sciousness (and that means Christianity) is opposed to a narrow * Aryan’ 
nationalism, and that therefore the Jewish problem is the centre of 
problems ; but because he and his party are inhibited by their fears and 
prejudices from following the true line of human developement, thei 
repressed emotion bursts out into a frenzy of hostility against everything 
that symbolizes the Jewish consciousness and, by the same law, 
precisely that narrow nationalist consciousness which the Jews developed 
when they rejected their true destiny and followed the spirit of the 
book of Esther rather than that of Jonah. But this is not all. Fascism, 
like Stoicism, drives religion into otherworldliness and leaves this world 
to be the playground of dark and evil forces. Yet by the inexorable 
Purpose of God it is destined to defeat itself. In its developement it 
must negate the negation and achieve in the world the triumph of tha 
positive reality of the Jewish consciousness which is true Christianity. 
The general comment one would make on this brilliant and pro- 
vocative book is that its analysis of the essence of the Gospel is » 
severely abstract and subjective that it leaves on one side much which 
has hitherto been regarded not as accretion but as a true part of the 
Gospel itself, to wit the cross, its cause and its consequences. More 
over, the ‘integral view of life’ taught by Jesus to which the author so 
frequently refers involves both a doctrine about Himself and als 
a doctrine of a future state free from the claims of sex and individualism, 
which renders the conception of a terrestrial paradise as parochial as it is 
unsatisfying. Either we must regard these items as excrescences upon 
His main Gospel-bringing activity, or else take a larger view of that 
activity than is taken by Prof. Macmurray, to whom, in spite of his 
emphasis upon the action of Jesus, Jesus is mainly the Rabbi of rabbis 


Die altesten Segen tiber Christi Taufe und Christi Tod in religions- 
geschichtlichem Lichte, by F. OnRT. Pp. 303. (Levin und Munks 
gaard, Copenhagen, 1938.) 

Tuts is a careful and laborious study of a curious subject. The 
author has for many years been engaged in collecting and studying the 
various formulas of benediction used to promote medical cures throughout 
the middle ages. He has, he says, observed that they largely centre round 
the Baptism and the Passion of Christ, and that they contain reiterated 
references to certain quasi-legendary beliefs connected therewith. This 
would seem to imply that the popular Christianity of the circleswhich used 
such benedictions included these particular beliefs. ‘The book is divided 
into two parts. ‘The first recounts examples of the actual benediction 
and shews especially that they imply miracles at the Baptism, the staying of 
the flow of the Jordan waters, and the appearance of diabolical monsters 
and of fire in the midst of the stream ; while in connexion with the 
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Passion they dwell upon the injuries inflicted upon our Lord’s Body, 
especially the breaking of the legs and the piercing of the side, with 
the accompanying miracles of His insensibility to pain, and of the 
growth of healing herbs wherever His Blood dropped on the ground. 

The second part of the book investigates the relation of these beliefs 
tonon-Christian folk-lore and to the apocryphal literature of Christianity. 
The great supernatural importance of the Jordan is emphasized. In 
popular Christianity it is the magical stream of unknown provenance, 
It fows into Paradise. It is the source of the whole terrestrial water- 
system. In a flat-earth cosmos it encircles the earth. Its water has 
healing power. It is the earthly pattern of a heavenly archetype—and 
soon. It thus bears a very definite relationship to the holy water used 
inchurches. With regard to the Passion, the material is concerned 
with (a) the passive, (4) the active aspect of the work of the Crucified. 
Passively Christ is apathés. Popular devotion is not inspired by docetic 
beliefs, but it over-emphasizes the Divinity of the Saviour, and this is 
impassibilis, and unconquered by suffering and death. The cult of the 
lance of Longinus developes after 1096 (when the relic was found at 
Dorylaeum) and it becomes a symbol which has healing value. Actively 
Christ is the Hero who overcomes by His Aypomoné or endurance, and 
by His conflict with the Enemy. He is Christus Victor. He heals 
Himself and is not holden by death. In the old Roman creed the 
words are ‘crucifixus’ and ‘sepultus’ but not ‘mortuus’. Is this 
omission perhaps deliberate? Even if it is not, the medievals came to 
think that it might have been. A fifth-century poet, Sedulius, writes of 
our Lord : ‘cui licuit sine morte mori’. 

Much learning is contained in this work, but its effect on the reader 
is somewhat depressing, since it compels him to ask : ‘To what kind of 
Christianity was a great deal of Europe converted in the first instance, 
and how far was it the case of one superstition being replaced by 
another?’ It is certainly a fact that St Boniface, in spite of his zeal for 
destroying idols (as evidenced by his hewing down the oak of Thor at 
Geismar), carried many relics about with him, and seems to have attri- 
buted to them supernatural powers in the protection of himself and his 
followers against the assaults of the heathen. 


Religion in Essence and Manifestation: a Study in Phenomenology, by 
G. VAN DER Leeuw, Dr Theol., Professor of the History of Re- 
ligions in the University of Groningen, translated by J. E. TURNER 
M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 
Pp. 709. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London.) (German 
Edition 1933 ; English Translation 1938.) 

To-vay some of us are looking to the universities of the Netherlands 
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to supply that which seems lacking in most of those in Germany, and 
in the matter of the comparative study of religion we do not look in 
vain. Already this year has seen the publication of an important, even 
if provocative, book by Prof. Kraemer of Leyden, and now the sister 
university of Groningen has furnished us with another equally important 
treatise. It is difficult within the limits of a short review to do justice 
to so elaborately schematized and complex a work as that of Prof. yan 
der Leeuw. The key is of course to be found in the final section 
(ch. 109), where the conception of the phenomenology of religion 
is discussed. English readers will probably be baffled by the authors 
use of Husserl’s technical terms, such as ‘die Epoche’, and even the 
word ‘ phenomenology’ itself, by which is meant what we in this country 
would call the objective study of phenomena, merely in a descriptive 
manner, without bias or prejudice, and without referring to questions of 
value or of real existence. But it is not necessary to study the final 
section at the outset in order to enjoy the book, since a large part of 
it consists of essays of varying length, each more or less complete in 
itself, and dealing with one special religious phenomenon. Some of thes 
chapters are short, even to scrappiness, but others are full and often 
of great interest, e.g. ch. 68 ‘The Avoidance of God’, ch. 57 ‘Sacred 
Space’, ch. 55 ‘Sacred Time’, ch. 46 ‘the Country of the Soul’ 
and ch. 14 ‘Angels’. Dr van der Leeuw is possessed of a rich and 
full knowledge of the ramifications of his subject, and in many of his 
footnotes refers us to valuable monographs which are not well known 
to British scholars. In his method of approach he shews marked 
originality. Part one deals with the Object of Religion (conceived ss 
Power, by which presumably is meant Self-Existent Being, in vanous 
forms), and Part two with its Subject, the latter being considered under 
three heads: (a) the Sacred Man ; (B) the Sacred Community ; (c) the 
Sacred within, ie. the Soul. Part three deals with Object and Subject 
in their Reciprocal Operation, Part four with the World, Ways to it, and 
Goals which it pursues, especially by the path of Revelation. Part five 
classifies the forms of the phenomena, first into the different species of 
religions, and second into the different types of founder. Here it is to 
be noted that the final species of religion is declared to be that of love, 
and the final type of founder that of the mediator. ‘The language used 
indicates some preference on the part of the author (involving 
abandonment of the purely descriptive policy), and also his indebtedness 
to the type of theology associated with Barth and Brunner. The 
influence of the latter is not so apparent as in Kraemer’s work, but 
peeps out at intervals, especially in the Epilegomena, where it is pl" 
that the Deity of Dr van der Leeuw is the deus absconditus. There's 
however, a certain contradictory element running through the whole 
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work, since the author declares: ‘it is not Man himself who is the 
active agent in the situation, but in one mode or another God ; a divine 
activity sustains all phenomena alike, from their most primitive types to 
their culmination in Christianity’; and the natural inference must be 
that in this case the dews cannot be so adsconditus after all, since how 
better can He be manifest than in His sustaining activity? It is 
noticeable, however, that this basic principle removes completely the 
barrier between natural and revealed religion, and justifies the study of 
all phenomena, since in all subject and object are in relation to each 
other, though admittedly in varying degrees and in divers modes, 
Dr van der Leeuw is apparently more interested in the ethnic religions 
(socalled), both ancient and modern, than in prophetism and mysticism. 

The bibliographies at the end of the chapters are very unevenly 
composed, and sometimes entirely absent just where one would have 
expected to find them. Far too little is said about the phenomena of 
conversion, which should have been dealt with in ch. 94. Also, one 
would be glad to know what exactly the author meant by the terms 
which are translated ‘ Power’ and ‘celebration’. The context does 
not always seem to reveal it precisely. 

One serious defect in the book is the absence of a ‘ Namenregister’, 
which makes it painfully difficult to hunt up references to authors. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Dr van der Leeuw has greatly 
advanced the study of religious phenomenology by producing an 
extremely ripe and thoughtful piece of work, in spite of the unevenness 
with which its various themes are treated. A. C. Bouquet. 


Les etats du texte de Plotin (Etudes plotiniennes, I), by Paul Henry 
S.J. Pp. xxviii¢426. (L’Edition Universelle, Brussels; de 
Brouwer, Paris, 1938.) 

WirH this volume the leading authority on the tradition of Plotinus’s 
text begins a new series of investigations introductory to a definitive 
edition. Here he presents us with an indispensable collection of care- 
fully sifted data: the variant forms of the titles of the fifty-four 
treatises ; the texts presented by the citations of later authors up to 
the invention of printing; the scholia. ‘This is spade-work which had 
to be done, and which is done by Fr Henry with a most praiseworthy 
scrupulousness. It might indeed be suggested that he Is over-con- 
scientious: that, for instance, the discourse on the authenticity of 
Basil’s De Spiritu on pp. 162 sqq. or the essay on lexicography on 
PP. 336 sqq. is hardly germane to the textual criticism of Plotinus. It 
is true that the author insists on describing in detail the credentials of 
every witness he calls upon; but in dealing with a text which has 
suffered so much from hasty and incompetent workmanship caution 
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and candour are not to be despised. This study then gives us for the 
first time the facts about the indirect tradition of Plotinus’s text, |p 
a future volume the author will proceed to draw conclusions from these 
facts : some of these conclusions are adumbrated on pp. xiii-xiy, anj 
they are of sufficient interest to make us eagerly await their demonstn. 
tion. We are also promised a volume on the direct tradition (the 
MSS), and finally there is to be the edition of the text. No edition 
of a classical author is more urgently needed, and we hope tha 
Fr Henry in his justifiable anxiety to lay the foundations solidly wil 
not keep us waiting too long. In the meantime, this volume—e. 
ceptionally well printed and indexed—is a necessary supplement to the 
existing editions, and may also be recommended to other than pro 
fessed students of Plotinus as an example of rigorous method in 
textual criticism. B. S. Pace 
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CHRONICLE 


A CHRONICLE OF NEW TESTAMENT ARTICLES 
INGERMAN PERIODICALS IN THE YEAR 1938! 


(excluding Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft) 


TextuaL Criticism. Since the publication of the Chester-Beatty 
Papyri the problem concerning them has not yet been settled. _/. Jere- 
mias ‘ Der gegenwirtige Stand der neutestamentlichen Textforschung "* 
writes in connexion with F. G. Kenyon’s handbook (‘the Text of the 
Greek Bible’, 1937). He is specially concerned with the new view 
dependent on the Chester-Beatty Papyri. He classifies the text in 
five groups, Alexandrian, Byzantine, Western, Syriac, and the new so- 
called ‘Caesarean’ text. He gives in each case a short characterization 
of the group and an account of the most important witnesses for the 
text. It is significant that he proves that the ‘Caesarean’ text in all 
probability originated in Egypt and existed there already before the 
migration of Origen from Alexandria to Caesarea. In agreement with 
Kenyon and Lietzmann, he describes the task of research as making 
the fullest possible use of the residue of readings for the correction of 
the groups. 

Three parts of an article ‘ Textkritik und Textgeschichte des N.T. 
1914-1937* by W. G. Kiimmel have already appeared. In these he 
gives a survey of the developement of textual criticism, including the 
outlook necessitated by the most recent discoveries. His own judge- 
ment on this question may be expected in a fourth part of the article. 

Exkcesis and Inrropuction. An enquiry by G. Xitel ‘Das 
“Wort Gottes” im N.T.’* is connected with the work of the Zheo/o- 
gisches Worterbuch. He shews how in the historical Person of Jesus 
the phrase ‘ Word of God’ receives a new exclusive stamp as a esiinees 
of the definitive activity of God in the historical facts of the life of 
Jesus. Ultimately John concludes this developement in the declara- 
tion: Jesus és the Word of God, which was from the beginning. 

The following articles shew how to-day in German theology present- 
day problems find expression in the exegesis of particular New Testa- 
ment passages. 

G. Bornkamm ‘Das Wort Jesu vom Bekennen’® shews that ‘con- 
fession’ is not just a word implying human courage and truthfulness 


' For the translation of the Chronicle, the editors are again indebted to the 


Rev. W. F. Flemi 
Theol. 10 ff. 3 Theol. Rundschau 1938, Heft 4 und 5. 
* Pastoralbldtter 7, 345 ft. Pastoraltheologie 4, 108 
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but is answered by confession out of the mouth of Jesus. Therein is 
the earnest and promise of our confession before men. 

H. Schlier offers a contribution to the keenly contested problem 
concerning ‘ natural’ knowledge of God and the fulfilment of the Law 
by means of an exegetical study of Romans i and ii: ‘ Von den Heiden’ 
(Rom. i 18-32)* and ‘Von den Juden in Rom. ii 1-29’? In ‘Die 
Taufe nach dem 6. Kapitel des Rémerbriefes’* at the end of bis 
exposition the same author sets forth certain decisive points which are 
indispensable to a doctrine of baptism. 

E. Lohmeyer ‘ Der Stern der Weisen’* first of all traces the origin of 
this story and assigns it to Christian, originally Jewish, ‘lay’ circles 
Since these people did not live in the original homeland of the Jews, 
they viewed the Holy Land in the transfigured light of the ancient 
prophecies and of their newly-found faith. Then he works out the 
particular significance of this story. It rests on a union of the story of 
Balaam (Num. xxiv) with the eschatological expectation that at the 
end of the times peoples and kings shall do homage to God's Anointed 
in Jerusalem (Ps, Ixxi rof; Isa. 1x 6). Yet the story stresses the fact 
that He who is Israel’s King at the end of time is already present in 
the simple Child in the stable. Thus this story is an example of 
‘hidden eschatological revelation’. ‘The same principle of an eschato- 
logically-grounded ‘medium’ is carried further by the author in ‘Die 
Versuchung Jesu’.* Starting from the literary relationship between 
the traditional accounts, he maintains the hypothesis that the Tempts- 
tion-story was not originally a unity : according to his view there existed 
at first two formulated narratives, the one about a forty-days’ Temptation 
in the wilderness, the other about a single temptation on the mountain 
To these there were later joined as interpretative additions, after the 
pattern of the conversation on the mountain, the first two colloquies 
between Jesus and the Devil, that is the question about bread and the 
saying about the Temple. The fundamental point of view by which 
these elements grew together into a unity is the Son of Man Christology, 
which saw the eschatological Consummator concealed under a human 
form. In ‘Das Vaterunser als Ganzheit ’* the same author makes 
analysis of the formal structure of the Lord’s Prayer and gives a 
explanation of its contents. He shews that the union between the 
eschatological ‘future’ (the first three petitions concerning God and 

His affairs) and the human ‘present’ (the last four petitions concerning 
us and our affairs) is the medium proper to the whole prayer. Io 


' Ev. Theologie 1938, 113 ff. 
* Theol. Blatter 1938, 290 ff. 


* Zeitschr. f. system. Theologie 1937, 619 ff. 


2 Ibid. 263 ff. Ibid, 335 


© Theol. Blatter 1938, 218 ff. 
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‘Vom Sinn der Gleichnisse Jesu’ Lohmeyer takes up an old question 
which is especially associated wlth the name of Jiilicher. He establishes 
a general difference of emphasis for the application of parables in 
Matthew and in Luke. In Matthew the parables mainly serve the 
ends of the preaching of the coming Kingdom of Heaven. They are 
therefore more eschatological. In Luke, however, they mainly serve 
the ends of religious instruction. Here they are therefore more ‘ para- 
digmatic’. These two types were known also to Judaism, and are 
united in an indissoluble unity in the Person of Jesus, who as a teacher 
in parables is equally the One who ‘ fulfils’ in the eschatological sense. 
Clearly there is one main feature running through all these articles 
by Lohmeyer, namely the union between the eschatological and the 
historical which is presented in the Person of the Son of Man, in His 
‘revealed hiddenness and His hidden revelation’. 

G. Eichhols has published two articles on the First Epistle of St John. 
In ‘Erwihlung und Eschatologie im 1. Johannesbrief’* he shews on 
the one hand how the ‘ yea’ of the eternal love of God seeks us in the 
wonder of Christmas, and on the other hand how the Christ who 
appears has already fulfilled every promise. Yet this ‘ perfect’ is still 
in the full sense a ‘future’, so long as Christ is expected as the One 
who will come again. Election as well as eschatology have the closest 
possible relation with Christology. ‘This principle of the ‘Christo- 
logical medium’ is in ‘Der 1. Johannesbrief als Trostbrief und die 
Einheit der Schrift’? applied to the relation between John and Paul. 
The former puts a greater emphasis on the ‘already now’, the latter on 
the ‘not yet’. 

THEOLOGY. The problems touched on in the theological work of 
the past year are quite different. Two articles deal with the attitude of 
the New Testament to phenomena in the non-Christian world. One 
of these works out the attitude of the New Testament towards heathen 
religion, the other that towards the heathen state. 

G. Wehrung ‘Die Welt der Religion in der Sicht des N.T.’* is based 
especially on statements in St Paul, and attacks any one-sided way of 
looking at religion. In a first section (Rom. i and ii) the author 
shews how St Paul sees the religious man in a dangerous double rela- 
tionship to God, in escape from God and yet closely bound to Him. 
In a second section (Gal. iv, Col. ii and iii) he argues that God protects 
the heathen through the ‘world powers’ rod just as 
He protects the Jews through the Law. He goes on to define heathenism 
in its fundamental character as ‘natural-cosmic religion’. ‘This also 

Ee. Thesoga Ibid. 77M. 
* Zeitschr. f. system. Theologie 1938, 194 fl. 
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penetrated the Covenant-religion of the Old Testament, and for Christ 
anity it is an ever-present danger. 

In relation to the present and urgent problem of Church and State 
mention must be made of G. Xittel’s work based upon the only deter. 
minative authority: ‘Das Urteil des N.T. tiber den Staat’' After 
having made it clear that in the New Testament we are dealing not 
with a national state but with a pagan alien state, he goes on to shew 
how St Paul's positive verdict in Rom. xiii about the state as a divinely 
appointed ordinance consciously takes up a word of Jesus. Behind 
the question about the tribute-money there lies the alternative between 
the theocratic ideal of the Zealots and the oriental cult of the ruler and 
of the state, the whole scene narrowing down to the theme: Christ and 
Caesar. The answer of Jesus, therefore, which refuses to accept that 
alternative means a fundamental recognition of an autonomy belonging 
both to the State and to the Church. St Paul’s statement, inconse- 
quence of the Apostle’s special position, carries our Lord’s word further 
in the sense in which He intended it. It is then placed in the frame 
work of New Testament parallel sayings, of which 1 Tim. ii 1-4 intro 
duces for the first time the exhortation to thanksgiving and intercession, 
and therewith at once radically denies any kind of worship of the State 
How is the negative verdict of the Apocalypse to be related to this 
positive attitude? Kittel rejects the psychological-historical explanation 
as unsatisfactory. He works out the ‘ double’ character of all New Testa- 
ment statements about earthly ordinances (state, parents, marriage): 
abusus non tollit usum, The result is that New Testament teaching 
about the State is sharply delimited from two sides: over against the 
mythologizing tendency of syncretistic religion and over against the 
demonizing tendency of theocratic religion. An appendix proves how 
impossible it is exegetically to refer é{oveia in Rom. xiii 1 ff to supra 
mundane demonic powers (Karl Barth). 

K. Mittring ‘Gesetz und Evangelium’? stresses in connexion with 
Luther, and over against any external separation of the New Testament 
into the ‘indicative’ of the Gospel and the ‘imperative’ of the Law, 
the intimate connexion of both as belonging to the unique and wholly 
‘strange’ Word of God. Christ is the Fulfiller of the Law, that is, i 
end and establishment. 

The problem of ‘ Faith and History ’ underlies an article by 0. Bauere 
Seind ‘ Die Geschichtsauffassung des Urchristentums’.? He shews how 
the forgiveness realized in Jesus has brought about a new understanding 
of history in three spheres: in view of previous history, world history, 
and our Lord’s own history. Viewed in the light of the fulfilment of 
Zeitschr. system. Theologie 1937, * Ev. Theologie 1938, 4284. 

Zeitschr. f. system. Theologie 1938, 347 ff. 
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the Messiah’s work, the history of Israel and the Old Testament are 
seen to be ‘obsolete’ as Preparatory history ; yet they are still to be 
regarded as divine history. Calvary and Easter occupy the central 
point also of world-history : there is no going behind them. This story 
of Jesus itself, standing as it does at the very centre, completely over- 
throws the presuppositions of all historical work, but is set forth in the 
Gospels with the claim to historicity. The question about the historical 
truth of what has happened is accordingly bound up with the question 
of faith. The rejection rests not on the results of research but on a 
metaphysical dogma. Faith demands the sacrifice of this dogma but 
not of a man’s own historical conscience. 

Arguing against the ‘illusion of the historic Jesus’ £. Fascher 
shews in an article ‘ Dynamis Theou’* that the New Testament wit- 
nesses to Jesus as the One who personally realizes the Kingdom and 
sets it in this world. But this Kingdom is experienced as Dynamis 
Theou and as such never immanent. This argument is then followed 
out in reference to the expectation of the Parousia, which consequently 
leads to a strengthening of the sense of mission, and in reference to 
the Christian community, because only through the dynamis of the 
Kingdom as it breaks in is a fellowship created, of which Christ is the 
Head. 

The question about the relation of Church and Mission is answered 
by K. H. Rengstorf in ‘ Kirche ohne Mission ?’*? The New Testament 
regards the Mission as necessarily grounded in the existence of the 
éxxAnoia, in which the Spirit of Christ is operative. It is therefore the 
concern of the whole community that a Mission should be carried on 
(Acts xiii 1 ff and xv), and it is the concern of the Apostles that active 
witness should be borne (Acts iv 23 ff cf. Ephes. vi 18 f). Itis through 
the execution of this its office of witness that the Church’s powers 
grow. 

A. Oepke ‘ Nachfolge und Nachahmung Christi im N.T.’* emphasizes 
the fact that the ‘following’ of Christ embraces in an inseparable unity 
the soteriological and ethical motive, that is, Jesus as Saviour and 
Jesus as moral Example. St Paul substitutes for ‘ following’ the con- 
ception of ‘ imitation’, which is directed at once to the heavenly and the 
historical Lord. In the post-Pauline epistles of the New Testament 
the idea of imitation disappears, and the expression ‘ following’ emerges 
again. This is, however, in a more spiritual and figurative sense 
analogous to the developement of the conception of disciple. 5 

J. Kiss ‘Zur eschatologischen Beurteilung der Theologie des 


' Zeitschr. f. Theol. und Kirche Heft 1/2 1938. 
2 Neue allgem. Missionsseitschrift 1938, Heft 10 und 11. 
Alig. Ev. Luther, Kirchenseitung 1938, 850 ff. und 866 
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Apostels Paulus’* describes in the first part the eschatological ideas of 
St Paul in their proper sense (universal and individual eschatology), 
In the second part he emphasizes that we must not limit the eschatology 
to any one special chapter of St Paul’s teaching. 

Finally, in the last two articles the New Testament passages relating 
to the two Sacraments undergo a fresh examination. G. Bornkamm in 
‘Die neutestamentliche Lehre von der Taufe’* expressly looks away 
from the point of view of comparative religion and seeks rather to unfold 
the way in which the New Testament itself understands baptism. If the 
Baptism of John was the signal marking the turning-point of time, 
then the Baptism of Jesus is already an event belonging to the End. 
Christian Baptism signifies the handing over of believers to the Crucified 
and Risen Lord, and their incorporation into the Body of the Church, 

Further, the article by Z. Zohmeyer ‘Vom urchristlichen Abendmah|' 
exhibits the same characteristic which has already been seen above in 
connexion with his exegetical works. Behind the story of the Supper 
he sees an inherited custom. From one point of view it is a simple 
human practice of a pious Rabbi, who shares his life with his disciples. 
But on the other hand it is an eschatological word and act of the Son 
of Man. This gives the meal its power and meaning, so that to cele. 
brate it guarantees the presence of the Lord and union with Him until 
the day of the eschatological consummation. Looked at from this 
angle, the problem of the way in which it passed over into a ritual meal 
of the primitive community is easier to solve. It is not only the moment 
at which the early Christians offered service to God, to Christ, and to 
the brethren. It is also the moment which determines the very nature 
of the Christian community. The meal is in truth that which the Jew 
saw in sacrificial offering, namely communion with the Lord. Lohmeyer 
goes on further to ask where lay the transforming powers which tumed 
the meal into a Eucharist. He sees one line of developement in the 
‘Galilean’ piety that centred in a meal, for which a link with the Jewish 
Passover was important. The second line of developement leads to the 
Eucharistic prayers in the Didache, where the meal is a ‘ holy sacrifice’. 
The third line of developement is drawn out by the Fourth Gospel. 

A survey (with critical aids), of the most important new develope- 
ments in the sphere of New Testament study during the year 1938 's 
provided by 17. Strathmann and O. Michel. 

KLAus JENDREYCZYK. 

TUBINGEN, LANs. 

Zeitschr. f. system. Ti 


Theol. Rundschau Heft 2 1938. 
* Theologie der Gegenwart 1938, 151 ff. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIisH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, April-June 1939 (Vol. cxxviii,No. 255 : 
4 Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 4). BisHor or GLOUCESTER 
The Doctrine of Man—E. G. Wvatr Dr Frere and his critics—F. L. 
Cross The Council of Antioch in a.p. 325—W. W. S. Marcu Meta- 
physics, Morals and Modern Thomism—F. DouG.as Price An Eliza- 
bethan Church official—C. F. Tonks Cremation—G. H. RenpaLi 
Minucius Felix—H. M. RetTon Notes on current theological books— 
Reviews—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, April 1939 (Vol. xxxvii, No. 3: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd., London). Viscount SamvueL The scientist and the 
philosopher—R. W. Livincstong This uneducated nation—H. C. 
Dent The Adolescent’s way of life—L. J. Cottins The Incarnation : 
fact or fantasy >—G. H. Hartwic Emerson on historical Christianity— 
E. L. ALLEN The roots of irreligion in the modern world—R. E, D. 
CLark Newton’s God and ours—E. S. Drower The Mandaeans to-day 
—W. J. Sparrow Simpson The Consecrations of Bishops for Scotland 
in 1610—J. M. Ropertson Euphemism, religious and other—F. S. 
Marvin Recovery for all—R. LENNARD The meaning of Democracy— 
S. P. T. Pripgaux Recent critics of the Church in Zhe Hibbert 
Jornal—G, Dawes Hicks Survey of recent philosophical literature— 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The Harvard Theological Review, April 1939 (Vol. xxxii, No. 2: 
Harvard University aay J. A. MONTGOMERY Hebrew Hesed and 
Greek Charis—F. P. Macoun Aldhelm’s Diocese of Sherborne Bezwe- 
stan Wuda—T. Si.verste1n The throne of the Emperor Henry in 
Dante's Paradise—R. L. Woirr Barlaam and Joasaph—C. BonngeR A 
Coptic fragment of Melito’s Homily on the Passion. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédicine, January-March 1939 (Vol. li, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous, C. Sermons de saint Augustin—G. 
Morin Castor et Polychronius. Un épisode peu connu de mene 
teclésiastique des Gaules—A. WiLMart Le réglement ecclésiastique de 
Berne—A. Witmart Le poéme apologétique de Pierre le Vénérable— 
M. SkuTELLA Frustula Augustiniana— PH. SCHMITZ Bulletin d'histoire 

nédictine. Tome iv. 
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Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, April 1939 (Vol. xxxv, No. 2: 40 me 
de Namur, Louvain). G. Barpy Sur la patrie des évéques dans les 
premiers sitcles—V. Moret Le developpement de la ‘disciplina’ che; 
Tertullien—G. Moutat La fuite de Pie 1x & Gatte (24 Nov. 1848)— 
M. H. Laurent Autour de la controverse luthérienne en France: 
Lambert Campester—Comptes rendus— Chronique. 


Analecta Bollandiana, 1939 (Vol. \vii, Nos. 1 and 2: 24 boulevard 
Saint-Michel, Brussels). H. DeLenaye Hagiographie Napolitaine— 
T. Nissen de SS. Cyri et Johannis Vitae formis—P. Peerers S. Do. 
metios le martyr et S. Dometios le médicin—L. T. Wuire La date de 
la mort de S. Gerland d’Agrigente—M. Coens Le premier tome dy 
légendier de Saint-Hubert— Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. 


Revue Biblique, April 1939 (Vol. xlviii, No. 2: J. Gabalda et C*, 
rue Bonaparte go, Paris). L. DENNEFELD Les discours d’Elihou (Job 
xxxii-xxxvii)—R. DE Vaux Les Ostraka de Lachis—F.-M. Assi Les 
confins de la Palestine et de l’Egypte sous les Ptolemées—I. Anaxoni, 
G. Rycxmans, L.-H. Vincent Mélanges—L.-H. Vincent Chronique 
—Recensions — Bulletin. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 1939 In Memoram 
Carl Schmidt (Vol. xxxvii, 1938: Alfred Tépelmann, Berlin W. 35). 
In Memoriam Carl Schmidt—C. R. C. ALLBERRY Das Manichiische 
Bema-Fest—H. I Bett Search the Scriptures— A. BOuLIc Eine Bemer- 
kung zur Beurteilung der Kephalaia—M. Cramer Drei koptische 
Grabsteine aus Unternubien—W. E. Crum Fragments of a Church 
Calendar—M. Disetius Die Mahlgebete der Didache—H. Duensixe 
Zwei christlich-palastinisch-aramaische Fragmente aus der Apostelg— 
S. Errrem, AMuNDsEN Three Greek Papyri—W. Evtester Zum 
syrisch-makedonischen Kalendar im 1v Jh.—W. Ericusen Eine demo 
tische Rechnung—A. GrouMaNN Ein arabischer Steuer-papyrus— 
H. Junker Die griechische Grabinschrift von Gebel Barkal—E. Kios- 
TERMANN Uberkommene Definitionen im Werke des Origenes—H. 
Ein griechischer Grabstein aus Nubien—L. Tu. 
rorT Le nom du mauvais riche Lk xvi 1g et la tradition copte— 
H. LietzMann Notizen—M. Pieper Zwei Blitten aus dem Osterbne! 
des Athan. vom J. 364—B. Renm Zur Entstehung der pseudoclem. 
Schriften—-C. H. Roperts Two Oxford Papyri—D. Roperts Zwei 
Fragmente aus Antinoe—H. A. SANDERS A lost tablet—W. Scuvsart 
Die Anastasiskirche in Jerusalem—J. Simon Textes fayoumiques— 
T. C. Skear The lilies of the field—V. SreceMANN Zu Kapitel 69 der 
Kephalaia des Mani—O. SteGMULLER Ein Bruckstiick aus dem griech. 
Diat.—W. Tit Die Reise des Apa Johannes nach Babylon—J. V&®- 
core Eculeus—Rad- und Pressefolter in den aeg. Martyrerakten— 
B. Viotet Die Nazarethperikope Lk iv 16-30—A. VocLiano Gi, 
Terenide, Madinet Madi—W. H. WorRELL Konsonanten- 
verdoppelung im Koptischen, 
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